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knowledge will lead them naturally, by the consequences, 
to judge the cause ; as a skilful mechanic estimates the 
power of his lever, by the weight it has set in motion. 

Bat I have mentioned proots; if they are necessary, | 
shall supply one that will make my readers tremble. My 
new prison, in many respects, was similar to the dungeon 
I had been removed from. It was not so damp, and the 
air was purer; or rather, in my present apartment, the 
air was only unwholesome, whereas, in the former one, I 
inhaled absolute poison, which at every respiration pro- 
duced the most violent colic. It was large, certainly ; 
but I no longer found what had amused and consoled me 
in the midst of all my torments. I was unable to remove 
with me my little family, which I bitterly regretted; 
but a happy chance supplied me with the means of re- 

lacing them. 

There were some pigeons in the constant habit of 
perching on my window. I conceived the idea of taming 
them. If I succeeded, they would more than console 
me for the loss of my rats: how much more sweet and 
touching would be their caresses and their friendship ! 
My mind being intent on this project, I endeavoured to 
put it in execution. With some threads that I drew out 
from my shirts and sheets, I constructed a noose, which 
I hung out from my window, and caught a beautiful 
male pigeon. I soon caught the female also, who seem- 
ed voluntarily to partake the captivity of her mate. I 
tried every means to console them for the loss of liberty ; 
l assisted them to make their nest and to feed their 
young ; my cares and attention equalled their own. They 
seemed sensible of this, and repaid me by every possible 
mark of affection. As soon as we had established this 
reciproca! understanding, I occupicd myself entirely 
with them. How | watched their actions, and enjoyed 
their expressions of tenderness! 1 lost myself entirely 
whilst with them, and in my dreams continued the en- 
joyment. 

All the officers of the Bastille, surprised at my ad- 
dress, came to witness the exhibition of it. It gratified 
me to astonish them by describing the pleasure it afford- 
ed me; but they had no such feelings, and could not even 
conceive their existence. Daragon became jealous of my 
happiness, and resolved to interrupt it: he was angry 
that a single emotion of my heart should be unaccom- 
panied by pain. He was upheld by some of the superior 
officers, whose creature he was, and who winked at all 
his proceedings; whatever he did was approved of: he 
resolved therefore to deprive me of my pigeons, or make 
me pay dearly for permission to keep them. 1 was in 
the habit of giving him, every Sunday, one of the seven 
bottles of wine allowed me for the week: he had the in- 
solence to demand four. I pointed out to him how im- 
possible it was for me, in the weak state to which | 
was reduced, to give up what was so necessary to restore 
my health : he replied, that, unless I consented, he would 
buy no more grain for my pigeons, although | paid him 
four times the value. Exasperated by his insolence, | 
replied with some asperity ; he went out foaming with 
rage, and returned some time after, announcing that he 
came, in obedience to the governor’s orders, to kill my 
pigeons. My despair at this exceeded all bounds, and 
absolutely unsettled my reason; I could have willingly 
sacrificed my life to satisfy my just vengeance on this 
monster. I saw him make a motion towards the inno- 
cent victims of my misfortunes; | sprang forward to 
prevent him; | seized them, and, in my agony, | crushed 
them myself. This was perhaps the most miserable mo- 
ment of my whole existence. | never recall the memory 
of it without the bitterest pangs. I remained several 
days without taking any nourishment; grief and indig- 
nation divided my soul; my sighs were imprecations, 
and I held all mankind in mortal horror. 

A short time after this, the governor of the Bastille 
was changed, which produced also an alteration in our 
lot. The Count de Jumilhac, formed to do honour to his 
office, was both generous and compassionate : he directed 
his attention to his prisoners, and solely with the view of 
diminishing their sufferings. Heappeared touched with 
mine, and promised me his protection. He was not one 
of those who confine themselves to words, but he did even 
more than he had promised. He procured me an au- 
dience with M. de Sartine, who was at that time lieu- 
tenant of the police. He now makes his first appearance 
on the scene, and henceforward will play an important 
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part in the history of my life. He listened attentively 
to the long detail I entered into; my military project, 
above all, appeared to strike him ; he assured me that, as 
soon as I recovered my liberty, he would use means to 
obtain for me the just reward of my services; he pledged 
me his word of honour to this effect, in presence of the 
governor, of M, Ferrant, lieutenant of the king, and of 
M. Chevalier, major of the Bastille, the last of’ whom is 
still alive. He gave permission also that I should walk 
every day tor two hours on the top of the towers, or ra- 
ther on the platform of the Bastille. My feelings towards 
this magistrate have experienced the exact gradation of 
his conduct. towards myself. At this moment he pro- 
cured for me the indulgence I have mentioned. He ap- 
peared in some degree interested for me; I felt grateful 
in return, and endeavoured to prove it by submitting to 
his observation two new plans I had conccived. 

The first was on the subject of finance. At that time, 
as at present, the public revenue was cxhausted and in 
confusion, and ready money was totally wanting. How 
proud I ought to fee! at present, when I find the basis of 
my plan is the same which has lately been decided on by 
a decree of the National Assembly ! They have legalised 
and sanctioned the temporary establishment of a paper 
currency. I proposed that of a coinage which should 
answer the same end, be destined to the same service, 
and be calledin by the same means. The objections op- 
posed to me were similar to those which have been urged 
against the new establishment: I answered them by the 
same arguments with which the Assembly have support- 
ed their system. My plan has been read by a number 
of distinguished persons, who can attest the fact of its 
having been written at the time I speak of. 

The object of my second project (the details of which 
were forcibly taken from me by the Commissary Ches- 
non, on the 17th of July, 1777), was to establish public 
granaries, to do away with all the evils incidental to the 
idea of famine. Nothing could be more simple than 
the mode I suggested of constructing and provisioning 
these magazines. It consisted in a slight duty upon 
marriage, which all rich people, or those who wished to 
appear so, would have paid with eagerness, as I had the 
address to found it on their vanity. It is difficult to 
conceive the important results I arrived at, from the 
most natural and simple calculations. I pointed out the 
certain means of placing every province of France, every 
city, every town, und every village, beyond the fear of 
famine, in case of a scarcity of corn. How much should 
we have been indebted to similar institutions, at this 
this time particularly, when our enemies have tried to 
starve us, and to render useless the blessings of nature, 
by forcing the people, in the fury of despair, to destroy 
the certainty of their future subsistence! If it were 
necessary to prove the great advantages of public gran- 
aries, we should find them in the history of a little state, 
since become one of our provinces. 

Lorraine was formerly indebted for an establishment 
of this nature toa benevolent sovereign, who had found 
time to render his territory happy. With a good ad- 
ministration, and a trifling revenue, he had been able, 
within a very sbort space of time, to place the province 
in a state of subsistence during several years of scarcity. 
After the death of Stanislaus, these magazines were de- 
stroyed, and Lorraine experienced the horrors of famine. 
This public crime was committed by the intendant of 
the province,* and the superior tribunal, who became 
accomplices in the mischief, by having the meanness to 
permit it. 

Some time afler I had transmitted to Monsieur de 
Sartine the two memorials containing my new projects, 
Monsieur Falconet, aide-major of the Bastille, did me 
the honour to visit me in my prison, and said to me in 
direct terms, ** If Monsieur de Sartine was to settle on 





* Monsieur De La Galaziere, at present intendant of 
Alsace. ‘The editor of these Memoirs pledges himsel{ 
for the authenticity of this fact. He ascertained it in 
the capital of Lorraine, his native country, where he 
has resided till the present time; in his youth, he ven- 
tured to disclose the truth, in an culegium on the Sully 
of the province, but was compelled to be silent. Now, 
that he is allowed to speak freely, he gratifies the de- 
sire he has always felt of exposing tyratiny and op- 
pression. 





you a pension of fifteeen hundred franes, well paid and 
secured, would you give up your project of the public 
granaries ?” My head being full of my own plans, and 
excited by this question, I answered immediately, with- 
out reflection, that for 50,000 crowns in ready money 1 
would not give up the honour of having proposed it. 

* Nevertheless,” replied the side-major, “ if 1 were 
in your situation, I should think myself too happy to 
receive such an offer.” 

“I can readily believe it,” retorted T instantly, affvct- 
ing the Alexander; “and if I were Faleouet, I would 
accept it eagerly.” 

As soon as he was gone, I reflected on the absurdity 
of my answer, which might lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences. ‘To prevent these, if possible, | requested an- 
other interview with the Father Griffett, with whose 
conduct to me on the former occasion I had every reason 
to be satistied. I mentioned this conversation to him, 
and he coincided entirely with my own ideas. “ You 
have been long enough in the Bastille,” said he, * to 
know it thoroughly. Doubtless this officer has been 
sent to you by Monsieur de Sartine: whatever may be 
his motives, your refusal, and more particularly the 
manner in which you have couched it, will incense him 
against you; and IT fear you will have cause to repent.” 
However, I heard nothing further from Monsieur de 
Sartine, either on this point, or on the subject of the 
services he had volunteered. 

Annoyed by his silence, I addressed various Jetters 
and petitions to him, all which remained unanswered, 
At last, I enclosed in an envelope the twenty-four let- 
ters of the alphabet, and entreated him to arrange them 
into such words as should soften him towards me, and 
remind him of his promises. It will casily be conceived 
that this, as well as the other Ietters, remained unan- 
swered ; but my situation continued unchanged, and I 
was still permitted to retain the indulgences he had 
granted me. Amongst them was, the privilege of walk. 
ing on the towers. ‘This was a favour granted only to 
prisoners of a certain rank: those of the lower order, 
the members of the third estate, were confined to the 
courts, from whence there was no view whatever; whilst, 
from the platform of the towers, we could see the whole 
of the rich basin in the midst of which Paris is situated, 

The interior discipline of the Bastille has been de- 
scribed by others ; | shall not therefore detail it bere, as 
I have nothing new to relate, but [ shall say a word or 
two on the subject of the diet, which may well form a 
chapter in the history of my mistortunes. The neces- 
sity of eating becomes in the Bastille, and in general in 
all the state prisons, an additional punishment to those 
who were confined there. Not that we had not suffi- 
cient to supply our wants, but it was served up to us in 
the most uncomfortable manner. What alone would 
have inspired disgust, was the unvarying monotony of 
always the same food at the same hour, and that so geo- 
metrically exact, that a prisoner could tell for a certainty 
what he would have to eat on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and each successive day of every week. His 
dinner consisted of hard, coarse meat, either. almost 
raw, or dressed to rags; pulse, swimming in rancid but- 
ter; fish, sometimes putrid, and always tasteless; pigs’ 
feet, unscraped ; and occasionally bad pastry, half baked, 
with detestable soup, and wine like vinegar. This was 
the ordinary diet of the state prisons, where the king 
paid from six fo ten livres a duy for the subsistence of 
each prisoner.* Whether the governors, from negli- 
gence, were ignorait of this system, or rather winked 
at it from their own rapacious cupidity, it was, in either 
case, an act of cruelty to deprive the prisoners of the 
only comfort which their miserable situation allowed 
them. 

One day, whilst I was walking on the platform of the 
Bastille, 1 entered into conversation with one of the 
sentinels; he did not know me, but he had served under 
my father, and told me he was dead. 1 was totally un- 
prepared for this blow ; the shock overwhelmed me, and 
I fainted on the spot. I well knew my unhappy parent 
had used every means in his power to soften my op- 
I had never ceased to flatter myself, that, 
sooner or later, his tears and prayers would prevail, and 


pressors. 


* The livre and franc is the same, and equivalent to 





twenty cents, 
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this, the last resource that remained, was now wrested 
from me for ever. Every succeeding day some fresh 
calamity appeared to bind my chains more closely. It 
seemed as if all nuture had conspired against me, and 
concentrated her powers to overwhelm and drive me to 
despair. ‘ 

] have said that the death of my father deprived me 
of my last resoarces : let me recall my assertion : ought 
I to have forgotten those I derived from the inexhausti- 
ble tenderness of my mother? At this moment I bathe 
with my tears a packet of her letters which lies before 
me: none but a mother could express herself, and feel 
Her own heart was desolated, but she still 
whispered consolation to mine, She wearied the minis- 
ters with her groans and supplications. “ Must I de- 
scend to the grave (it was thas she addressed Monsieur 
Berryer), without again beholding my son, my dear son, 
whom I love so tenderly ! His miserable fate has short- 
” To the Marchioness de Pompadour 





as she did. 


ened my days, 
she wrote as follows: 

* My son, madame, has long groaned in the dungeons 
of the Bastille, for having had the misfortune to offend 

ou. My grief surpasses his; day and night his sad 
fate torments my imagination. I share all the agony of 
his sufferings, without having participated in his faut. 
What doI say? Alas! 1 know not how he has dis- 
pleased you. ‘He was young, and has been led away by 
others. How differently must he reason now! = The re- 
flections ofa prison are very opposite to the vain thoughts 
of unbridled youth, If he, madam, is unworthy of your 
pardon, extend your indulgence to me in his stead; feel 
for my situation; have compa:sion on an afilicted mo- 
ther; lect your heart be softened by my tears. Death 
will soon close my eyes: do not wait ull J am in my 
grave to show compassion to my son. He is my only 
child, the sole shoot of the stuck, the last scion of his 
family, the only prop of my age. Restore him to me, 
madam, you who are so good!” (O, my mother, you 
speak to her of her goodness; you degrade yourself even 
tu that. Can maternal tenderness extend so far?) “ Do 
not refuse me my son, madam,—the only consolation ol 
my declining years; give him up to my affliction, re- 
store him to my entreaties, my sighs, my tears!” And 
yet this monster in the human form remained inflexible. 

feny other persons joined in soliciting my deliverance. 
My relations and my friends, in more than one instance, 
engaged in my behalf some of the satellites of the mar- 
chioness, and of Monsieur de Sartine. ‘They were in- 
variably repulsed with these appalling words : “ Beware 
how you solicit the pardon of that miscreant. You 
would shudder if you knew the crimes he has commit- 
ted.” 

Not, satisfied with wreaking their vengeance on my 
body, they blasted my reputation, and dishonoured my 
fair fume. ‘They endeavoured to alienate from me the 
affections of my family; they insulated me on the sur- 
face of the earth; they tried to render me an object of 
universal opprobrium ; and yet I was innocent ! 

My mind, for a long time lost in a crowd of torturing 
reflections, roused itself one day, as a ray of hope burst 
suddenly through the gloom. It has been scen how 
eagerly I seized upon the slightest contingency that ap- 
peared to favour the possibility of escape. I perceived, 
on calculating the distance, that it was possible to throw 
a packet from the top of the tower on which I was walk- 
ing into the street of St. Antoine ; but this first step, in 
my new project, was far indeed from its ultimate success. 
Something written must be enclosed in the packet, and I 
was without pens, ink, or paper. And how could I go- 
vern the chance, which alone could bring into the street, 
exactly opposite to me, and at the moment when I threw 
down the packet, a person sufficiently humane or honest 
to feel an interest in the fate of an imprisoned stranger, 
endowed with compassion to assist him, and bold enough 
to brave his enemies. It was also necessary once more 
to deceive the vigilance of my keepers, who, having 
learned to mistrust me, never suffered me out of their 
sight for a single moment. But I have already shown 
that I could surmount obstacles, and at present I saw 
none to discourage me. 

My first effort was to free myself from the companions 
of my walks. They were, usually, Monsieur Falconct, 
whom I have already mentioned, and a sergeant of the 
guards, belonging to the Bastille, Falconet was a person 
who merited little respect; he was even inferior to his 
situation, which was scarcely above the very lowest class, 
One of his lesser faults was that of being an incessant 
talker. Whilst in attendance on a prisoner, he enter- 
tained him with a recital of the splendid actions that 
illustrated his own glory. It was difficult to get rid of 
him, znd more so to cure him of this constant mania of 
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panegyrizing himself. I adopted the plan of contradict- 
ing him at every sentence, of denying every fact he ad- 
vanced, and of provoking him by sarcastic replies. This 
succeeded admirably. He always broke from me in a 
passion, and at length sentenced himsclf to perpetual si- 
lence whenever we were together. But this was not all. 
It was equally requisite to tire him of the habit of watch- 
ing my motions, which I found most difficult. He was 
then in the strict line of his duty, and, as I had checked 
his talking propensities, he could find no better occupa- 
tion than performing it. Still, I hit upon a method 
which answered my purpose; it was, to walk at a very 
rapid pace, and almost to run during our daily prome- 
nades. The first time, he endeavoured to prevent me. 
“ Don’t walk so quick,” said he. “ Don’t you walk so 
slow,” replied I: “ I am not here to accommodate you, 
but you are placed to watch me: my infirmities render 
perspiration desirable, and I endeavour to produce it by 
rapid motion.” 

He was obliged to give in: by degrees he became ac- 
customed to it, and suffered me to run or jump along as 
I pleased. He took his own pace, and, as he could no 
longer converse with me, consoled himself by gossiping 
with my other keeper, at the same time allowing me to 
pass on to the opposite extremity of the platform. I 
sometimes remained there a full quarter of an hour, 
whilst, jn the heat of argument, they lost sight of me al- 
together. 

Having thus succeeded in my preliminary operations, 
I tried to fix on some one who might be able and willing 
to hear me, and whose external appearance, as I had no 
other means of judging, would be such as to inspire con- 
fidence, and encourage me to disclose the secret of my 
life. From the top of the platform I could see perfectly 
into the different apartments of the houses that surround- 
ed the Bastille ; I endeavoured to distinguish the persons 
that occupied them; and, above all, for the execution of 
my project, I sought for women, and I wished to find 
them young and pretty. ‘Their gentle souls are then 
more susceptible of pity, more easily touched by misfor- 
Their sensibility is more active, and more capa- 
ble of generous efforts. Nature impresses these truths 
upon us: I felt their power, but I had not then learned 
them from experience. How deeply have they since 
been engraved upon my heart, and how much am I in- 
debted to the heroic woman who burst the chains that 
had so long encircled me; who, without knowing me, 
and upon the mere recital of my injuries, herself without 
friends, protectors, fortune, or any guide but her heart, 
succeeded in defeating my enemies, and hesitated not to 
brave their utmost vengeance !* 

A fortunate chance assisted me even beyond my hopes. 
I remarked two young women at work, in a room by 
themselves ; their countenances appeared gentle and at- 
tractive, and I was not deceived. One of them happen- 
ing to look towards me, I saluted her respectfully with 
my hand; she apprised her sister, who also turned round ; 
I then saluted them both in the same manner, which 
they answered immediately with an air of interest and 
good nature. From this moment, we commenced a re- 
gular correspondence. Every day I repeated my visit ; 
they were punctual at the rendezvous, appeared perfectly 
to understand my signs, and acquainted me, by theirs, in 
the most expressive manner, that they were anxious to 
render me any service in their power. I showed them a 
packet, which they wished me to fling to them; I made 
them comprehend that it was not yet ready, but that in 
a little time I should have another to send them. 

When I returned to my chamber, I reflected on the 
most effectual means of rendering their good dispositions 
available. I had not yet decided on the use I should 
make of the power I had now acquired of communicating 
beyond the walls of my prison; but, after a moment's 
consideration, I adopted an idea which appeared to point 
out the only path I could pursue. It was evidently use- 
less to have recourse to mediators. I had tried that me- 
thod too often, and always in vain. My _ persecutor 
seemed to increase her animosity in proportion to the ef- 
forts I made to appease her ; the tears of my friends, and 
the urgent instances of my protectors, had only served to 
augment her obstinacy, and keep alive the activity of he; 
hatred. I found it impossible to soften, and I resolved 
to terrify her. From the solitude of my prison I could 





unveil her character to the insulted nation, and show her 
to her regal admirer in her true colours. She was on the 
throne, and I in a dungeon: she cou!d shorten my days, 





* Madame Legros, whose generous conduct to me 
equals, and perhaps surpasses, all that is most worthy of 
admiration in the annals of virtue. ‘The details will ap- 





pear in due order in the course of these memoirs, 


but I could equally destroy her honour, or rather, not to 
profane that hallowed word, I could tear away the mask 
that concealed her natural deformity. I had only to place 
in trusty hands the true history of her birth and infamous 
life, with all the particulars of which I was well ac- 
quainted: in depriving me of existence, she would dread 
my dying words, and even in the tomb I should still be 
an object of terror to her. There was nothing then to 
restrain the blow with which I had the power of crush- 
ing her. The faithful friends who were to become the 
depositories of my vengeance, in apprising her of the 
danger, would merely give her a single moment to es- 
cape it by doing me justice. I beheld her, in imagina- 
tion, imploring my clemency, and arresting my arm, al- 
ready raised to strike. I saw the fierce and haughty 
minion descend from her inglorious elevation, throw her- 
self at my feet, unbind my chains with her own hands, 
and purchase my silence and her indemnity, by the most 
ignominious sacrifices. I enjoyed, in anticipation, the 
pleasure of telling her that I despised her too rauch even 
to punish her. I had devoted adherents, whose zeal was 
well known to me, and I felt confident in their courage 
to undertake my cause. I resolved to address my memo- 
rial to La Beaumelle, already distinguished in the lite- 
rary world by his writings, and by the hatred of Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire. 

Full of these ideas, I sat down to complete my task ; 
my whole heart and soul were in it, and I steeped my 
pen in the gall with which they were overflowing. But 
[ was again without writing materials. I met this ob- 
stacle with patience and reflection, which had so often 
furnished me with the means of surmounting greater dif- 
ficulties ; and in this instance, also, I succceded in ac- 
complishing my purpose. I could not use tablets: too 
many would be necessary, and I should have great diffi- 
culty in concealing them when they were filled; besides 
which, they would inevitably be broken to pieces, when 
thrown from the platform of the tower on the pavement 
of the street. I had some books in my possession, which 
Monsieur de Sartine had allowed me to purchase. I 
tore out the leaves, and wrote on the margins, and be- 
tween the printed lines. For pens, I could have used 
the bones of the carp as before, but with them I could 
not write in a character sufficiently small for the inter- 
lineations, and I was obliged to adopt another expedient. 

I took a halfpenny, which I beat till I flattencd it like 
a sheet of paper, and expanded it to the size of a six- 
franc piece; I then bent it into a circular form, and con- 
structed an excellent pen, similar to those usually fixed in 
pencil cases. I wanted now only the ink ; but I trembled 
to have recourse to the cruel method of supplying it which 
I had before been reduced to. Independently of the pain 
T had undergone from so constantly wounding my fin- 
gers with the tongue of my buckle, I had been long ap- 
prehensive of producing gangrene, and I had every rea- 
son to dread this fatal consequence still more from a 
repetition of the experiment: I was therefore obliged to 
rack my ingenuity for a new invention. 

It was possible to produce ink from black smoke, but 
how could I obtain any? For eight years I had been 
without fire or candle-light ; my enemies, who were per- 
suaded that I should find the means of escape from the in- 
fernal regions themsclves, had forbidden me even the use 
of a pin’s head under the most heavy penalties. I was 
obliged, therefore, to create my implements to justify 
their precautions. My first object was to obtain some 
tinder: I affected a violent tooth-ache, and implored the 
serjcant, who was in the habit of smoking whilst he ac- 
companied me in my usual walk on the tower, to lend 
me his pipe, to alleviate the pain. I asked him also for 
the requisite materials to fill the pipe and light it, which 
he gave me. I could not detain from him either his 
stecl or flint, but I contrived to secrete a piece of the 
tinder. Possessed of this little treasure, my next care 
was to procure some fire. When I got back to m 
chamber, I pretended to be seized with a dreadful eitnek 
of colic; the surgeon came to prescribe for me, and gave 
me oil, which was precisely what I wanted: I placed it 
in some china pots which had formerly held pomatum, 
and constructed wicks with threads drawn from my 
shects; from the same materials I also supplied myself 
with twine. I took a piece of my chair, and formed 
with it a species of bow, to both ends of which I fas- 
tened the twine, leaving it sufficiently slack to pass round 
a wooden peg which I had pointed at one end and round- 
ed at the other, to act as a drill. I had previously, in 
one of my walks, provided myself with two small pieces 
of very dry wood from an old gun-carriage, and I ar- 
ranged them so that the point of the peg could penetrate 
them. 

My implements thus prepared, I took the two picces 
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of wood firmly between my knees, and placed against the 
circular end of the peg a wooden goblet, which I pressed 
firmly with my left hand to steady it. I then began to 
draw and work the bow, until the peg revolved with such 
rapidity, that in a short time the friction ignited the two 
pieces of dry wood. The sparks communicated to the 
tinder, which I kept alive by means of an ample provi- 
sion of lint I had prepared for the occasion; I continued 
blowing it strongly, and at length succeeded in obtaining 
fire enough to light my lamp. At the first view of the 
light, I completely lost my self-possession. I leaped for 
joy, I danced round it, and it required some moments to 
calm my excitement, and tranquillise the delirium of ex- 
tacy that overpowered me. 


I held over the lamp a plate of glazed earthenware 
which I had secreted since my last meal, and which 
served as a receptacle for the smoke. I collected the 
soot or black smoke in a piece of paper as fast as it was 
formed on the plate, and in the space of six hours I ob- 
tained a sufficient quantity for my purpose. I tried to 
dissolve it in water, but I found this impossible, as it 
continually floated on the surface: the next day, I pre- 
tended a violent cold, and obtained some syrup, with the 
assistance of which I was able to compound excellent ink, 
diluting the soot with syrup and water. 

Having .thus furnished myself with all the requisite 
materials, I drew up the memoirs of which I have al- 


terminate my misfortunes. 


astonishment, when several days passed over, and I still 
remained a prisoner ! 
de Sartine: I reminded him that I had committed no 
crime, and had never been in the presence cither of ac- 
cuser or judge; that I had been detained in the Bastille 
by the orders of the Marchioness de Pompadour alone, 
and as her death had terminated her vengeance, it ought 
equally to put a period to my captivity. 


nothing new or conclusive. 
April, 1764, at a quarter past nine in the morning, I saw 
them approach the window, and display a roll of paper, 
on which I read distinctly the following words in large 
characters: The Marchioness de Pompadour died yester- 
day, April, 17th, 1764. 

I thought I saw the heavens expand themselves. I 
never imagined that, after this event, I should remain in 
captivity even for a single day; I had committed no of- 
fence which could draw down on me the vengeance of 
the laws; my only crime was having excited the anger of 
this imperious woman. She was dead, and it was im- 
possible her evil passions could survive her. Monsieur 
Berryer, and those who had ever taken an interest in my 
fate, had always said that her disgrace or death would 
I felt so certain of this, that 
I began to pack up my portmanteau, expecting every 
moment the order for my liberation. What was my 


I wrote immediately to Monsieur 


All the officers of the Bastille, the turnkeys, and every 


ready described the object, but the details of which it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate. 
my persecutor, instructions for La Beaumelle, and, in the 
event of his absence, I addressed the whole to another 
friend, the Chevalier de Mehegan. 
servations, the letters, were all arranged in the clearest 


I added to the history of rigorous orders to conceal from the prisoners the death 


The notes, the ob- 


one attached to the establishinent, had received the most 


of the marchioness; the lieutenant of police, therefore, 
was surprised beyond measure, when he read my letter. 
He hastened instantly to the prison, ordered me to be 
brought before him, and demanded with severity from 
whom, and through what channel, I had received my in- 


manner. I concluded by adding particular instructions 
for my amiable protectors ; I entreated them to act in 
concert with the persons I named; to supply their places, | | 
in case they should be unable to find them, and to use 
every effort to procure my liberty. 


teathern bags, constructed from the linings of a pair of |; 
breeches. I was most anxious to disembarrass myself of] ; 
this heavy burden; I was afraid of being searched at 
every instant; if my writings were discovered, { was lost 
for ever; I was obliged to practise caution and artifice, 
and by good fortune I escaped this danger. For several 
days I endeavoured, by signs, to expluin to my friendly 
neighbours that I wished them to come into the street, 
and receive a packet from me: they appeared not to un- 
derstand me. At length, on the 2Ist of September, 
1763, I perceived that one of them obeyed my signal; 1 
took advantage of a moment when my keepers had their 
backs turned, and flung the packet towards her with all}! 
my strength ; it fell close to her feet; I saw her take it 
up, and return quickly to her chamber, where her sister 
was expecting her. In less than a quarter of an hour, 
they went out together, having previously given me to 
understand by the most expressive gestures, that their 
intention was to carry the packet to the address of the} 
parties I had named to them. J 


é 


l 


I had mentioned, in my letter to themselves, that my |j 


first duty, and equally my pleasure, on obtaining my |to purchase the certainty of a reward, I would formally 
renounce all clai:n to it; and thut, if 1 were to receive a 
hundred thousand crowns at the expiration of six months’ 


deliverance, would be to recompense them for their gen- 
erous interference. For nearly thirty years, this sacred 
debt has weighed heavily on my heart. One of these |, 
amiable sisters is dead; the other is still in existence, |; 
and her circumstances are far from comfortable. My 
heart has never ceased to feel the deepest gratitude for | ¢ 


her services, but my evil destiny has denied me the|on the instant restore me to liberty. 
My odious persecutors, among | ceived no answer. 


means of proving it. g 
other consequences of their barbarity, have made me an 
insulated being on the face of the garth, without means 


bread of charity, and prevented me from relieving in my 
turn those who have so generously befriended me. My 


at least restore to me the means of acquitting my just 
debts: the sentence which is to condemn them to per- 
petual infamy is not yet pronounced ; and on these terms, | ; 

feel, I could arrest my just vengeance, and forgive} , 
them. h 

I waited with the most intense anxiety for the moment 
when I should again behold my protectors. 


made many signals to me, which I tried in vain to com-|c 
prehend; all I could discover was, that they assumed an 
air of satisfaction, in which evidently J alone was con- 





three months and a half, and still I could collect from it 


telligence. 


those who had informed me, if I were weak enough to 

name thein. 

: ; importance he attached to the matter, enabled me to per- 
ade a pi of the whole, which I enclosed in two]; : : 

I made a packet of the ? ceive the motives he was actuated by; and, well know- 


contain my indignation, but retorted, “ that [ thought I 
saw before me Mahomet II., who ripped open twelve 
pages to discover which among thein had swallowed five 
cyphers.” 
went away, promising to lake care of me. 


thing, I wrote to him again; I overwhelmed him with 


1 resolved to fatigue him with my importunitics: he re- 
turned for answer, that he had not forgotten me and was 


brought me this message, emphasised strongly the word 
g ge, cm} J 

effectually: he had been present on several occasions, 
when M. de Sartine had promised to obtain for me the 


took up my pen again, and wrote to M. de Sartine, that 


the justice to which I had so many claims ; that I renounc- 


: with agonising slowness : 
or resources; they have reduced me to cat the bitter ful in that in which the mind, tortured and agitated 
alternately by suspense, impatience, hope and despair, 
enemies are revelling in opulence and luxury,—lct them loses itself in a labyrinth of perplexity, and becomes con- 

5 5 3 Re ~ |founded in its own emotions. 
tille themselves appeared to feel for me, and, perhaps for 
the first time in their lives, expericnced emotions of pity. 


ters, who had the power of stifling the complaints of the 
On the fo-} prisoners. 
lowing day, they appeared at their window as usual, and| positive orders given to conceal the death of the mar- 


was acquainted with it, his menaces to tear my secret 
from me, and the singular conduct he had since pursued. 
cerned; on each succeeding day they appeared more |'These reficctions increased my despair ; I thought myself 
animated and anxious: this intercourse continued for| irretrievably lost, and fancied I beheld a new conspiracy 

{winding around me, more terrible than the former one. | 


This question, and the tone in which it was 
yut, convinced me at once, that 1 should bring danger on 


I replied to Monsieur de Sartine, that the 
ng what would be the consequences of my confession, 
1e should tear out my entrails before he extracted it from 


ne. He persevered, and had the bascness to say, “ ‘This 
ivowal is the price of your liberty.” I could no longer 


He stammered in confusion, blushed, and 
I allowed several days to pass cver, and hearing no- 
J I ’ g 


etitions and remonstrances; as I could not soften him, 


abouring effectually in my cause. ‘The officer who 


ust reward to which my services had entitled me. I 


f it was necessary by a few more days’ imprisonment 


urther captivity, it would be paying too dearly to buy the 
reasure at thal price; that the only favour I solicited was 


d every thing and pardoned all, provided they would ouly 
To this Ietter I re- 


It is in situations such as this that time lingers on 
what state can be more dread- 


The officers of the Bas- 


Yne of them hinted to me, that the heirs of the marchion- 
ss, dreading the just claims of the many victims of her 
atred, had probably purchased the silence of the minis- 


This suggestion recalled to my mind the 


hioness, the rage of M. de Sartine on learning that I 


At last, on the 18th of]I was then the victim of an angry woman; I was about 


to become that ofa venal minister : the first, founded on 
headlong passion, might have exhausted itself; the latter, 
built on selfish calculation, was likely to last for ever. 
Tortured and exasperated by these ideas, my reason gave 
way to the madness that possessed me: I vented the 
emotions of my soul on paper, and forwarded to M. de 
Sartine what I bad written. I had found it impossible 
to move his pity, or make him feel ; I resolved, if I could, 
to enrage him, and force him with his own hand to ter- 
minate my miseries: but this new crime demanded some 
sort of energy, and of that he was incapable. 

Prudent men will condemn me for this act of passion, 
and find in it, perhaps, a justification of the atrocious 
cruclties I groaned under; or they will probably account 
themselves generous, if, appealing to their sensibility, 
they excuse me on the ground of compassion. Let these 
cold calculators learn to estimate the effect of bodily and 
mental suffering nourished by despair alone; let them 
remember that he who kisses with respect the hand of 
the tyrant that oppresses him, is a dastard undeserving 
pity, and that Socrates appears greater because he dared 
to brave Anitus. 

It was on the 27th of July, 1764, that I forwarded this 
letter. A generous tyrant (and even tyrants sometimes 
can be generous) would have been struck on reading it; 
he would have blushed for himself, and pardoned the 
writer. Monsieur de Sartine ordered me to be thrown 
again into a common dungeon. ‘This was his only an- 
swer, and it was worthy of him. 1 remained on bread 
and water till the 14th of August following. He began 
to reflect that the officers of the Bastille, aware of the 
promises he had formerly made me and witnesses of his 
present conduct, would easily divine his motives; and in 
imitation of other despots, who while they practise vices 
assume the semblance of virtue, he circulated through 
the castle the report that he was disposed to restore me 
to liberty ; but, to accustom me by degrees to a change 
of air, he was going to place me for a few months in a 
convent of monks. In consequence of this, 1 was taken 
out of my dungeon during the night of the 14th or 15th 
of August, 1764; I was loaded with irons of every de- 
scription, and, under the custody of an exempt named 
Rouillier, attended by two assistants, was conveyed into 
a hackney coach. <A scene of cold, reflecting cruelty 
was now preparing for me, surpussing in atrocity any I 
have yet detailed. 

My keepers fastened an iron chain round my neck, 
the end of which they passed under the bend of my 
knees; one of them placed one hand upon my mouth 
and the other behind my head, whilst his companion 
pulled the chain with all his might, and thus completely 
bent me double. The pain [ suffered was so intense, 
that I thought my loins and spine were crushed ; L have 
no doubt it equalled that endured by the wretch who is 
broken on the wheel. In this state | was conveyed from 
the Bastille to Vincennes. Monsicur de Sartine must 
have been well satisfied with the manner in which his 
executioners obeyed his orders. ‘To enjoy it still more, 
he made them give him an exact detail of all their pro- 
ecedings: I have in my possession the written evidence 
of the exempt Rouillier, which describes them. But I 
have not yet come to the end; I must go on from one 
horror to another; and I have yet one to reveal, that 
would shock the imagination even of a tyrant. 

The lieutenant of police, from the moment when he 
received my letter of the 27th July, had vowed my de- 
struction; my death would have been insufficient for his 
revenge; he determined to torture me, and satiate him- 
self with my agonies ; but, to effect this, it was necessary 
to place me in a situation even more insulated than the 
Bastille, and he had no right to transfer me to any other 
prison. Monsieur de Saint Florentin, at that time go- 
vernor of Paris, had the sole power of issuing such an 
order. M. de Sartine, to obtain it, addressed to hin the 
following memorial, which was found in the Bastille, on 
the 16th of July last, by Messrs. Boileau and Rousselin, 
clerks of the farms, and by them committed to my keep. 
ing. ‘The hand of Providence, no doubt, had preserved 
the document to confound this hateful minister, and show 
him to the world in his real character. Before I tran- 
scribe this memorial, I must remind my readers that I 
was confined at the Bastille under the name of Daury: 
it was the custom of the place to baptise, in this manner, 
those among the prisoners who had powerful relations or 
friends, in order that, when their liberty was applied for, 
the answer might be always ready—there was no person 
of the name mentioned confined in the Bastille. ‘This is 
not the moment to reflect on that subject: my indigna- 








tion hurries me on to the memorial of M. de Sartine. 











MEMORIAL* PRESENTED BY M. DE SARTINE TO M. DE SAINT 
FLORENTIN. 

“The longer Daury continues a prisoner, the more 
his malignity and ferocious temper increase.t It is casy 
to perceive that he is capable of almost any crime, and 
would commit scme desperate outrage if he were restored 
to liberty.t Since the Ist of July and the 13th of Au- 
gust last, when I caused him to be informed that ke 
must still exercise patience, and that the period of his 
restoration to liberty, which was approaching, was not 
yet fixed,§ there is no description of excess, brutality, 
violence, and menaces, which he has not constantly put 
in practice to render himself formidable. ‘The memory 
of the Marchioness de Pompadour is a perpetual scourge 
tohim. He lavishes on her the most opprobrious epi- 
thets, because he himself is become an abandoned miscreant 
in prison.|| If she had lived, he says, he would have 
played her a fatal turn. Sce page 7 of his letter of the 
27th July. ‘The king himself is not safe from his fury 
and his insolent jests. Alter this letter of the 27th July, 
in which he loads me with the most atrocious insults, 
and is prodigal of threats," I continued still to treat him 
with humanity.** I have despised his impotent fury, and 
I have even given him hopes, through the major, to whom 
I wrote on the subject, that the duration of his captivity 
would be abridged: he replied by insolent letters,tt so 


ee) 








* This memorial, written in the hand of M. Duval, 
first clerk of the police at that epoch (1764), contains 
notes by M. de Sartine, by whom these words were writ- 
ten on the margins—correct according to the orders— 
inform M. Guyonnet that he may be placed in a dungeon. 
I have in my hands other letters of both these persons, 
and the hand-writixgs may be compared by all who are 
desirous of doing so. 

+ My friends, my numerous and respectable protectors, 
answer for me, here: say if ever you have seen me ma- 
lignant and ferocious! How often, in lamenting the 
miseries | have undergone, have you praised the gentle- 
ness of my temper! Certainly, | have not the vivacity 
of spirit, or delicacy of manner, which intercourse with 
the world alone can give, and which it would be very 
difficult to acquire in a prison; bat my base persecutor 
aceuses ny disposition, which you have always found 
amiable and affectionate. Could it have changed again, 
if it had once become ferocious ? 

I shall decail, in their proper place, two letters from 
the governor of Vincennes to M. de Sartine himself, 
which atiest my natural gentleness and entire resigna- 
tion to my fate. 

t Of this the world can judge, by the manner in which 
I conducted myself when I contrived to escape trom 
prison. We shall see shortly how I behaved to M. de 
Sartine, when I was fortunate enough for a few moments 
tv emancipate myself from his tyranny. 

§ And what imports it, if he did send me this informa- 
tion? I had beeu a prisoner for seventeen years, during 
which time the falsehood had been a thousand times 
repeated to me. Could I place more confidence in the 
intelligence now, because it came from M. de Sartine ? 
The period of my restoration to liberty was not yet fixed, 
And why was it not, and who created the obstacles ? 
What was my crime, where were my accusers, and 
where was the sentence that had condemned me to seven- 
teen years of perpetual suffering ? 

| IT had become an abandoned miscreant in prison; I 
was, therefore, not one when I entered it. Clumsy ty- 
rant! you do not perceive that you betray yourself; you 
forget that, if it were true that I had become wicked in 
prison—you, who detained me there unjustly, and whose 
barbarity irritated my despair, you would become respon- 
sible for my crimes, which would all recoil back on your 
own head. You trampled on all human laws, bat you 
could not escape the justice of Heaven. 

4% Was not this the period when I became an abandoned 
miscreant? Up to this moment, M. de Sartine had pro- 
mised me my liberty ; up to this moment, he had approved 
of the different plans I submitted to his attention : he had 
volunteered to procure me my just reward; and, until 
now, he had procured me the rare indulgence at the 
Bastille of walking on the platform. If I were an aban- 
doned and ferocious miscreant before I wrote this letter, 
would he have acted thus kindly towards me? and, if he 
describes me justly, why did he afterwards change his 
conduct? 

** Huxanity—He had now thrown me into a dungeon, 
on a pallet of straw, with no subsistence but bread and 
water! 

t+ All this is imposture. The day following that on 
which he received the fatal Ictter, 1 was conveyed to the 
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that I was compelled to remove him to a dungeon, which 
severity he treats with ridicule. This man, who is des- 
perate and enterprising beyond what can be readily be- 
lieved, occasions great trouble and annoyance in the 
duty of the Bastille.* 

“It would be highly desirable to transfer him to the 
castle of Vincennes, where there are fewer prisoners 
than in the Bastille, and there to confine him in an ou- 
tliette.t If Monsicur le Comte de St. Florentin approves 
of this measure, he is requested to issue the necessary 
orders for carrying it into effect.” 

Can the code of despotism supply atrocity equal to 
this? And if the spirit of evil, invoked by heathens, 
were to issue decrees, would he not find it difficult to 
emulate this cold and systematic cruelty? The author 
of such iniquity had banished nature from his heart— 
could he also hope to stifle the pangs of remorse? 

In consequence of the order signed Saint Florentin, 
which had been so urgently solicited, I was conducted 
to a cell on the instant of my arrival at Vincennes. I 
became again extremely ill; my moral and physical 
faculties gave way under my accumulated miseries, and 
each day I grew weaker and weaker. The governor, M. 
Guyonnet, took compassion on me; he was a bumane 
and honest man, but he remained only a short time in a 
situation very ill svited to his disposition: the conduct of 
his unworthy successor taught the prisoners to feel his 
departure, and long to regret his many acts of kindness. 
This good and estimable man shed tears at the recital of 
my misfortunes: he ventured to take upon himself the 
task of alleviating them, and of removing me from my 
dungeon; he placed me in a commodious apartment, 
where he sometimes came to converse with me, and 
joined in my indignation against my persecutor. He 
even went beyond this, and procured me the privilege of 
walking two hours a day in the garden. 

The greatest pleasure I derived from this indulgence 
vas the hope it revived of sooner or later being able to 
achieve another escape. For eight months I enjoyed 
this idea, without making any step towards its accom- 
plishinent: I was watched so closely, that # was impos- 
sible to execute any project whatever. My keepers having 
been warned of all that I was capable of attempting to 
recover my liberty, [could only rely on some unforeseen 
chance, of which I might have the courage and address 
to avail myself. An accident soon occurred which fa- 
voured my wishes, and which I was far indeed from 
expecting. 

On the 23d of November, 1765, I was walking in the 
garden, about four o’clock in the afternoon ; the weather 
had been clear, but suddenly a dense fog came on; the 
idea that it might favour my escape instantly presented 
itself to my imagination ; I seized on it with transport ; 
but how could I get rid of my constant keepers, and 
evade the sentrics who guarded every passage? I had 
two jailers and a serjeant at my side, who never quitted 
ine tor a single second. TI could not engage with them ; 
their arms, their number, and their physical strength, 
rendered them too great an overmatch for me: neither 
could I glide away by stealth, and get to a distance from 
them; their duties were to accompany me, and watch 
sedulously my most ™trifling motions. I had no chance 
but by a bold stroke, which might throw them off their 
ruard, and give me a momentary start while they reco- 
vered their surprise. I addressed the serjeant with con- 
fidence, and made him remark the thick fog which had 
so suddenly risen. “ How do you find this weather?” 
said I. “ Very bad, sir,” replicd he. I rejoined on the 
instant, in a simple and collected tone, “ And I—I find 
it most excellent for an escape.” Whilst speaking these 
words, I threw off with each of my elbows the two sen- 
tries who were by my side; I pushed the serjeant vio- 
lently, and fled. 


dungeon: from that moment 1 had no communication 
with any one, and had no longer the means of writing 
letters. 

* In irons, cast upon a bed of straw, in a subterraneous 
dungeon, I impeded and distressed the duty of the Bas- 
tille! But it was necessary to find some pretext for the 
concluding passage of the memorial. 

+ Note by the translator—7v confine him in an oubli- 
ette—literally, to forget him. An oubliette is a subter- 
ranean dungeon, where the prisoner was suffered to drag 
on his existence according to the pleasure of those who 
confined him, and ultimately was either starved or put 
to death secretly—in fact, forgotten. The Duke d’En- 
ghicn was apprehensive of a similar fate. When conducted 
by toreh-light into the fossé at Vincennes to the place 
selected for his execution, he asked, “ Am I then to be 
confined in an oubliette ?” 








I passeg close to a third sentry, who only perceived 
me when I had got beyond him: the four were joined 
by others, and cried out lustily, “ Seize him ! seize him!” 
At these words the guards turned out, the windows flew 
open, the officers ran here and there, and every one re- 
peated, “Seize him! seize him!” It was impossible to 
escape. On the instant, I conceived the idea of profiting 
by this circumstance to force a passage through the 
crowd who were hastcning to arrest me. I shouted out 
louder than the rest, Seize him! seize him!” I made 
a motion with my hands coniormable to my words: all 
were deceived by this trick, and by the fug which 
favoured it; they imitated me, and ran and pursued 
with me the fugitive I appeared to point out. I got con- 
siderably in advance of the rest, and had only a single 
pace further to pass over; I was already at the extremity 
of the court ; one sentinel only remained, but it was dit- 
ficult to deceive him ; for, obviously, the first person who 
presented himself would appear suspicious, and it was 
his duty to arrest him. My calculation was too just; at 
the first cries of “Seize him!” he placed himself in the 
middle of the passage, which in that spot was very nar- 
row ; and, to complete my ill-luck, he knew me perfectly. 
His name was Chenu. As soon as I approached his post, 
he intercepted my passage, calling out to me to stop, or 
he would run his bayonet through my body. “ My dear 
Chenu,” said I to him, “ you are incapable.of such an 
action ; your orders are to arrest, but not to kill me.” 1 
had slackened my pace, and came up to him slowly ; as 
soon as I was close to him, I sprang upon his musket— 
[ wrenched it from him with such violence, that he was 
thrown down in the struggle; I jumped over his body, 
flinging the musket to a distance of ten paces, lest he 
should fire it after me, and once more I achieved my 
liberty. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER III. 

T easily concealed myself in the park, and, avoiding 
the high road, leaped over the wall, and waited the ap- 
proach of night to enter Paris. I went immediately to 
the residence of the two young girls with whom I had 
formed an acquaintance from the towers of the Bastille, 
and who had appeared to exert themselves zealously in 
my service. They soon proved to me that I had, in 
reality, inspired them with the most tender interest. 
They recognised me at once, and received me with affec- 
tion. They had concluded I was dead; for they could 
not imagine that, if I were at liberty, I should have re- 
mained so long without visiting them. I learned that 
their name was Lebrun, and that their father was a hair- 
dresser: one of them is since dead, and at this period a 
brother of theirs occupics the same dwelling, where be 
sells perfumery. 

I requested them to inform me how they had disposed 
of the packet of papers I had -flung to them from the 
platform of the Bastille: they replied, that they had fol- 
lowed my instructions minutely; but I could easily dis- 
cover that they had used more zeal than discretion. I 
had addressed the different documents to Messieurs De 
La Beaumelle, De La Condamine, and the Chevalier De 
Mehegan: the two former were not in France, and the 
third was lately married. His wife, discovering that the 
packet came from the Bastiile, would not even allow him 
to receive it: she was well aware that the greater the 
innocence of the unfortunate wretch whose complaint it 
contained, the more danger there was in undertaking 
his defence. The Misses Lebrun, not being able to find 
protectors for me, had no resource but in themselves; 
their hearts were warm, but their judgment was limited. 
The marchioness died while they were endeavouring to 
serve me; and hearing nothing from me after, and see- 
ing me no longer as usual, they abandoned any further 
attempt. Nevertheless, their reception proved to me that 
I still eccupied a place in their thoughts. ‘They were 
very cautious not to disclose to their father who I was, 
or the efforts they had made in my behalf—fearing lest 
his prudent experience should oppose proceedings which 
might lead to consequences prejudicial to his family ; 
they contrived to introduce me to him, and furnished me 
with some of bis linen, an apartment, and fifteen livres 
which they had in their possession. ‘They supplied me 
with food from all their own meals, and lavished atten- 
tions on me with such anxiety as fully proved the warmth 
and benevolence of their hearts. What motive could 
have animated them, but the desire of doing a good ac- 
tion! 

When my first emotions had subsided, and tranquillity 
and rest had restored my self-possession, I began to 
think of the means of enjoying my liberty, and escaping 
from this new confinement. I am about to astonish my 
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readers, perhaps I shall incense them against me, by 
detailing the conduct I adopted: when I tell them I 
wrote to M. de Sartine, they will exclaim against my 
extravagant folly, and no longer pity misfortunes which 
I solicited myself. But I require their esteem and com- 
passion, and must endeavour to justify myself; let them 
only accord me their patience, while I describe the re- 
flections that governed me. 

M. de Sartine had overwhelmed me with the most 
cruel persecution; judging my disposition by his own, 
it was perfectly natural that he should consider me his 
enemy. Doubtless he did me the honour to fear me; 
but I was far from resembling him, and had much greater 
need of repose than vengeance. Incapable of dissimula- 
tion, I could not speak to him of my respect; but I owed 
him submission, since he was a minister of state, and, 
under a despotic government, I was his subject. I was 
driven to the effort of disarming his hatred, which would 
have pursued me every where; T well knew there was 
no asylum where I could brave him, or shelter myself 
from his blows. And even if I could discover one, how 
was I to reach it? By what means could I escape from 
the kingdom, and, above all, from Paris? Every one 
owned the indefatigable activity of M. de Sartine: he 
saw, he knew every thing; no one had ever arrived at 
such perfection in the art, so celebrated in France, of 
Police Government,—the talent of maintaining order by 
the basest contrivances. Could I expect his vigilance to 
be less active when his own passions were implicated, 
than when the matter concerned the public interests 
alone? I should be infallibly discovered if I attempted 
to fly; I was equally sure to be taken if I remained in 
my retreat. I therefore determined to write to him once 
more. I entreated him to forget the insults which my 
madness had dictated ; I assured him of my absolute si- 
lence and submission; and, to convince him that my 
repentance was sincere, I implored him to become my 
protector, and to acquire a title to the gratitude which 
would soon succeed to every other sentiment in my heart. 
“You have approved of and applauded,” said I to him, 
“my military project, which the king has adopted, and 
which has reinforced our armies with more than twenty 
thousand excellent musketeers; deign to recollect that 
you promised me, in presence of all the officers of the 
Bastille, to procure me the reward I was entitled to. I 
could at present apply to Monsieur Le Duc de Choiseul, 
and demand it from him as an act of justice: I prefer 
receiving it from you as a favour.” 

Uf he acceded to my request, I entreated him to trace 
upon one of the gates of the Tuilleries, and in another 
place which I mentioned, some black crosses ; on seeing 
these signals, I would furnish him with the means of 
addressing a letter to me, in which he should guarantee 
the peaceable enjoyment of the liberty I had recovered, 
and pledge himself to obtain for me the recompense of 
my services. I gave him my word of honour, that, on 
the instant I received his answer, I would myself bring 
him my papers, and assure him personally of my sub- 
mission to his will. 

On the following morning, as soon as it was daylight, 
I despatched some trusty emissaries, to look for tlie 
appointed signals. ‘They could discover none. I after- 
wards learned, but too late, that exempts were sent out 
to mark the crosses I had cescribed, but that instead of 
tracing them on the gates, they drew them on paper, and 
fixed them there ; and that some casual passers by tore 
them down, before my messengers made their appear- 
ance. But, even if they had found them, I should have 
been no nearer to my object. Let it not be supposed for 
a moment that M. de Sartine had been actuated by any 
sentiment of honour or delicacy; my readers will soon 
be convinced that this punctual compliance with my re- 
quest was merely a trap and an additional act of baseness. 

Believing, then, that I had nothing to expect from 
him but rage and tyranny, I sought for other means of 
rescuing myself. The Prince de Conti had formerly 
honoured me with notice, and promised me his protec- 
tion : I flew to throw myself at his feet ; lhe condescended 
to admit me to his presence, and received me with the 
amiable kindness so peculiar to his character, and which 
would always have secured for him the love of his fellow- 
citizens, had he consulted no advisers but his heart. J 
related to him the history of my misfortunes; he was 
shocked at the revolting detail. After granting me an 
audience of at least three hours, he relieved my immedi- 
ate necessities, and promised me to communinicate with 
M. de Sartine through the medium of his secretary, who 
assured me that he would see M. de Sartine on the same 
day, and would call upon me immediately after the inter- 
view. The interview took place accordingly ; but the 


to cool his zeal, and to persuade him that I had imposed 
on the prince, and was unworthy of his intercession. 
The credulous secretary saw, in M. de Sartine, the pub- 
lic magistrate who relates facts, and not the private 
enemy who revenges his own injury ; he gave full cre- 
dence to all his assertions, and easily persuaded the prince 
to adopt the same erroneous impression. Such is too 
often the character of the great; their hearts may bc 
accessible to pity, but they have seldom energy enough 
to acknowledge the innocent : they sometiines know how 
to succour, but rarely to revenge them. 

The lieutenant of police, being thus acquainted with 
the course I was adopting, anticipated all my eiforts ; ine 
knew iy protectors, he visited them, he turned them 
against me, and, when I presented myself, every door 
was closed. I was reduced to despair. ‘Vhe Chevalier 
de Mehegan, my friend, whom I have already mentioned, 
came to increase my misery. He informed me that M. 
de Sartine, and the brother of the Marchioness de Pom. 
padour, were plotting against me in every quarter ; that 
I was sought for throughout Paris; that my description 
was in the hands of every police officer, and that a re- 
ward of a thousand crowns was offered for my apprehen- 
sion. Dastardly wretches! these were the arms with 
which they attacked me! ‘They dreaded lest my sighs 
should be heard at last, and I should discover*an asylum 
from whence I could denounce them to the vengeance 
of the laws. Alas! the very sanctuary of justice would 
at that time have been closed against me.* But there 
was still a tribunal before which they trembled to be 
dragged : how could they venture to brave public opinion, 
that inflexible judge, which even despots shrink from, 
and are compelled to respect! M. de Sartine dared to 
assume the character of an honest and upright man ; 
doubtless then he feared the hand that would be bold 
enough to tear away the mask of imposture which con- 
cealed him; and this was the leading principle whicli 
actuated the whole of his conduct towards me. 

I could find but one alternative more. It appeared 
very dangerous to have recourse to it; but it was my 
last effort, and | resolved to make the trial. ‘The Duke 
de Choiscul was at that time first minister of state. His 
noble and frank loyalty was the theme of universal eulo- 
gium. His talents and genius gave him absolute power 
over his colleagues in oifice; he was too great to be a 
despot, he knew how to respect the rights of man, and, 
above all he could feel pity for the unfortunate. It was 
thus, at least, that public admiration embellished his 
character, and I believe the portrait to be genuine. Full 
of this confidence, I addressed a letter to him. He was 
at Fontainbleau with the court; I requested of him a 
moment’s audience on the 18th of December, on which 
day I intended to arrive at Fontainbleau ; [ entreated him 
to become my judge ; and the only favour I asked was, 
that he would pronounce no sentence until he had heard 
me. 

I set cut on the 15th of December. How shall I re- 
trace the events of my journey, and recall the horror of 
my situation! I was aware that M. de Sartine, deter- 
mined to repossess my person, was hunting for me in 
every direction with unremitting assiduity. I easily 
conceived that his leading puint would be to exclude me 
from all access to the court, and I lad every reason to 
expect I shonld be particularly watched for ou the road 
to Fontainbleau; I could not make a single step without 
fear of discovery : it will soon be seen how just were my 
calculations. ‘Ilo avoid the dangers that threatened me, 
[ travelled only by night, and kept at a distance trom 
the high road. It was intensely cold; the ground was 
covered with ice and snow ; I fell continually into ditches 
I was unable to clear,--I tore myself in scrambling 
through the hedges,—I was destitute of money,—flying 
from every observation,—and afraid to speak to any bu- 
man being. My entire stock of provisions consisted of 
a morsel of bread; I had no other nourishment; I hid 
myself in a field during the whole of the 16th; and, after 








«valking for two successive nights I arrived on the morn- 
ing of the 17th at Fontainbleau, worn out by fatigue, 
hunger, grief, and despair. 

In this state I presented myself at the audience-cham- 
ber of the Duke de Choiseul. Informed that I was in 
the ante-rooim, he ordered me to wait a moment: in a 
few minutes after I saw him pass by; he entered his 
carriage, and told them to drive him to the residence of 
the Duke de la Vrilliere. I knew not, then, the terror 
and odium attached to the name of this nobleman. Were 
these two ministers holding counsel for my destruction, 
or did the satellites of the lieutenant of police profit by 
the absence of the Duke de Choiscul to execute the orders 
so iinperatively issued? I have never yet been able to 
unravel this frightful labyrinth.* 

Whatever was the fact, in a short time, two exempts, 
named Fleury and Levasseur, the latter of whom I be- 
lieve is still alive, came to announce to me that the 
Dukes de Choiseul and de la Vrilliere wished to speak 
with me, and that they had orders to conduct me to the 
residence of the latter. 1 followed them at ence: at the 
gate I found a post-chaise in whieh they placed me ; the 
two exempts accompanied me, and instead of taking me, 
as they had announced, to tlie house of the minister, con- 
ducted me toa place which seemed to be the Hotel de 
Ville, where they held me in custody until another 
emissary came to signify that orders had been given to 
convey me back to Paris, to place me in prison under 
charge of the tribunals, who would render me the justice 
I was entitled to, and pronounce on my fate. I was per- 
fectly acquainted with the unworthy subterfuges practis- 
ed by all the agents of the police ; and this time, at least, 
I was not deceived by their duplicity. I should have 
thought myself too happy to be given up to the laws, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the tribunals; then I 
should bave been heard, and sentenced according to the 
evidence, and I knew my enemies dreaded this, as much 
as I desired it. I saw that I was lost; I had foreed M. 
de Sartine to blush, ] had wounded his self-love, and 
braved his authority; what had I not to fear? Hitherto 
my jailers had been my judges, but now they would be 
excited against me by personal hatred, 

I have some difficulty now in conceiving how I con- 
trived to hear and recollect the conversation which the 
exempts who had me in custody held with me during 
the journey. How could my overcharged soul collect 
force enough to retain in memory all that they taught 
me of the principles which governed my persecutors ? 
‘These men expressed the utmost astonishment at finding 
me in Fontainbleau. “ Every road whieh led to that 
place,” said they, “ the avenues of the town, the passage- 
bouts, were so watched by persons stationed to arrest me, 
that [ must have rendered mysclf invisible to have been 
able to reach the residence of the Duke de Choiseul.” 
I now learned, for the first time, that there was no crime 
so great, or so severely punished, as a complaint against 
a ttinister. ‘These excmpis quoted to me the case of 
some deputies from the provinces, who, having been sent 
a short time before to denounce to the king the exactions 
of certain intendants, had been arrested and punished as 
! Every one who belonged to the 


dangerous incendiaries ! 
administration, all the agents, all the members of the 
formidable body called by these despots the government, 
demanded worship and altars: but like the evil divinities 
of the pagans, to whom incense was only offered to ap- 
pease their anger, these modern Arimanes, disregarding 
our homage and our veneration, inspired no feejyng but 
terror, and cared only for our obedience. 

The fleeting hours of my liberty rolied rapidly on, and 
the dream was over. On awaking, I recognised the 
towers and gates of the Castle of Vincennes. I was 
placed in a frightful dungeon, the appearance of which 
made my blood run cold. It was that numbered A. It 
was scarcely six feet and a half long, and less than six 
feet wide : the entrance was protected by four doors, one 
foot from each other, strengthened with iron plates, and 





* Some time after, and under circumstances less criti- 
cal, one of my most zealous protectors, M. de Comeyras, 
an advocate who undertook my defence, had prepared a 
memorial for publication, from which he expected thi 
most powerful impression in my favour. In adopting 
this step, he consulted only his ordinary guide, an 
honest mind animated by an ardent spirit. He was in- 
formed that the advocates of parliament in Paris could 
not draw up memorials for those who were under Lettres 
de Cachet, and that the copy must be destroyed. Let the 
reader reflect upon this fact, and, above al!, remember 
that the order of advocates, subject to this rule, was the 
body of all others, that, under the old regiine, were allow 
ed to act and speak with the greatest degree of freedom. 


* Monsicur de Latude always believed that the Duke 
de Choiseul, on this occasion, had become an accomplice 
n the baseness of the licutenant of police, and that he 
had given him up to him: but he adopted this conviction 
without proofs. The author of the memoirs of the duke 
was far from adopting the same conclusion. He studied 
and fancied he understood the character of this minister, 
in whom even his faults bore the impress of his natural 
elevation of character. Such a man might commit bril- 
liant errors, but nothing Vile or base ; the conduct which 
M. de Latude ascribes to him is worthy only of de Sar- 
tine. ‘he interpretation which the editor of this work 
gives to the transaction is more natural, more probable, 
and in all likelihood more true. 
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each having three enormous bolts. Into this tomb my 
guards precipitated me: they were not satisficd yet with 
the horror of my situation; a turnkey, called Montcha- 
lieu, said to me, “ You would deserve a thousand times 
worse treatment than this: it is through you, the sergeant 
who had charge of you, the unfortunate Vieil-Castel, has 
been hanged.” At these words I remained motionless. 
Those who know me, those who have been able to appre- 
ciate the sensibility of my temper, will easily credit me 
when I say I never experienced more exquisite torment. 
1 forgot my woes and my miserable situation : the dread- 
ful spectacle of this man’s punishment, the cries and 
curses of his wife and children, were perpetually before 
my eyes, and ringing in my ears, during the appalling 
night that succeeded. 

A prey to all the agonics of despair, IT gnashed my 
tecth,—I. howled with anguish,—I gnawed the carth, 
and invoked to my relief all the furics of the infernal 
regions. 1 wanted only to revenge this unfortunate vic- 
tim, and die. 
short duration, and my mind began 
it. Fortunately, one day, the sentinel who was on duty 
at a short distance from my ceil, on hearing my groans, 
came towards me. “Take comfort,” said he; “ your 
misfortunes, perhaps, will yet have a_ termination.” 
“ Never—no, never,” replied J; “they can have no end: 
through me, Vieil-Castel has been hanged, my heart in- 
cessantly upbraids me with this crime.” “ You have 
been basely deecived,” replied this brave soldier, moved 
even to tears; “ Vicil-Castel has suffered imprisonment 
for not preventing your escape, but he is alive and well, 
and at this very morment is on guard.” 

This intelligence restored me to life; the voice that 
conveyed it to me scemed that of a consoling deity, and I 
passed at once from the depth of despair to the summit 
of happiness; yes, at that moment, the sentiment I felt 
was positive happiness. I for an instant my 
chains and my dungeon, and my intoxicated soul expe- 
rienced a new sensation. But it soon passed over, and I 
returned to the sad reality of misery. 

M. Guycnnet came sometimes to visit me : this gener- 
ous and kind-hearted man often accorded that consolation 
to his prisoners. Far from exhibiting the violent and 
barbarous haughtiness which the governors of the state 
prisons generally affected, he always spoke to his cap- 
tives with gentleness, and with the respect inspired by 
misfortune. He told me that, actuated by the most lively 
interest in my fate, he had ventured more than once to 
solicit from M. de Sartine my restoration to liberty, but 
that he found him inflexible. “ Te lays the blame of 
your escape on me,” said he ; “ he was frantic at if, when 
I expected cvery moment to be thanked: your case is 
hopeless; hencetorward, I can only pity you.” 

Among the many documents which have lately been 
transmitted to me, I find two letters from M. Guyonnet 
to M. de Sartine, in which I am spoken of: they are 
singularly valuable, and destroy most effectually the im- 
putation contained in the memorial previously detailed, 
addressed by the lieutenant of police to M. de Saint-Flo. 
rentin. It will be recollected that he called me a feroci- 
ous and abandoned miscreant, whom it was advisable to 
transfer to Vincennes, to confine him in an oublietle. 
Let us hear M. Guyonnet, whose duty it was to report 
the state of each prisoner, his character, and his conduct. 
These letters are dated in the year 1764: I have copied 
them word for word from the originals which are in my 
posseggion. 


to give way under 


forgot 


“ Sir-T have this morning visited the prisoner Daury; 
1 found him given up to despair, as usual, but always 
submissive, and entirely disposed to accord with any 
conditions you may prescribe as the price of his liberty. 
I am sorry to add, his grief has destroyed his appetite ; 
he eats nothing ; but he still retains his mental faculties. 
ifeaven grant this may continue! I have the honour 
to be,” Ke. &e. Ke. 


“ Monsieur Daury, sir, has sent his letter to me for my 
perusal. TI have entreated him to alter the style of this 
epistle, which he entitles diabolical, assuring him that 
such a letter would cost him his liberty, were he now 
free. In all other respects, he conducts himself extreme- 
ly well, and appears to have an anxious desire to win 
your favour by submission,” &c. &c. &e. 

(Signed) “ GUYONNET.” 


I shall make no comment on these two letters; it is 
for my readers to compare the actions and conduct of 
M. de Sartine with mine, and draw their own conclusions 
between us. , 

Nearly about the same instant, three exempts, named 
Receveur, Marais, and Huot, entered my cell, and, after 


Such a paroxysm of fury could only be of 


commiserating my fate, said in direct terms, “M. de 
Saitine has sent us to you, to say that you can by one 
word obtain your liberty. Give us the name and address 
of the individual who has possession of your papers; he 
has pledged his word of honour that no evil shall be 
practised towards him.” 

The word of honour of M. de Sartine! I knew the 
full value of such a garantee ; and I answered without 
hesitation, that “ I entered my dnageon an honest man, 
and I would die rather than leave it a dastard and a 
knave.” ‘I'Ley left me without offering a single word in 
reply. 

1 can form no idea how long I remained in this cell ; 
I had no means of distinguishing the day from night ; 
my imagination was the only guide by which I could 
calculate the circulation of time. It would certainly 
have become my tomb, and I should soon have been et- 
fectually forgolten there, but for the humanity of my 
jailers. I felt my death approach ; it had little terror for 
ie, but its slow advances were intolerable. Onc day, 
when the turnkey brought the stale bread which for so 
many months had formed my sole subsistence, I rallied 
my strength to drag myself towards him; I grasped both 
his hands, and, with the feeble remnant of a choking 
voice, ] said to him, “ My friend, you are a man—you 
appear to have some sensibility ; 1 have observed the 
tears ready to fall from your eyes at the sight of the tor- 
ments I undergo; it is in your power to end them: 
choose between poison and your dagger—strike ! I have 
still strength enough to tear out my own entrails; for 
merey’s sake, strike! bet pity me, and may the conse- 
quences light on my inhuman butchers!” He replied 
only by tears, and left the dungeon. 

In a few hours after, the surgeon entered; he found 
me in a dreadful state; [ was prodigiously swelled; 
every part of my body retained the impression of a finger 
when applied to it; he saw that without prompt relief I 
should perish: but how could [ reeccive assistance, or 
profit by remedies, in an infected cell, where I breathed 
nothing but poison, where the air entered only by the 
wicket which was opened for a moment as the turnkey 
passed in to attend me; in a place so damp, that the 
straw, which was its only furniture, was always retten, 
where it was impossible to excite the slightest perspira- 
tion, or reanimate my senses, benumbed and rendered 
torpid by the cold; in a place so contracted, that I had 
no room to move, or assume any other position than that 
of lying on the ground among the filth that surrounded 
me! ‘The surgeon whose name was Fontailiau, shocked 
at what he beheld, declared at once that it was necessary 
to remove me to a habitable chamber. But how was the 
order for this transfer to be obtained? ‘The governor, 
when pressed to make application to M. de Sartine, re- 
fused in the most determined manner. “ His hatred,” 
said he, “is terrible ; and to solicit a favour for this un- 
fortunate wretch, is to increase it: apply to the physician- 
general.” But the surgeon remarked that the physician- 
gencral was in attendance on the king, and to apply to 
him required time, during which I should inevitably 
perish ; he could not assure my life for four-and-twenty 
hours longer, if | continued in that filthy den. 

I know not what means were adopted; but, three 
hours after, all the turnkeys came to my cell, placed me 
on their shoulders, and carricd me to the first chamber 
on the left, at the entrance of the Keep. By degrees, 
the fever Icft me, but the swelling remained undiminish- 
ed. I thought of prescribing for myseif; I took secretly 
some hot wine mixed with a great quantity of sugar, 
and I found it a very efficacious remedy. My pores 
began to open, my strength returned, and I perspired 
profusely ; 1 acquainted the surgeon with what I had 
done; he approved of it; and in less than two months 
and a half, by persevering in the occasional use of this 
panacea, the inflammation entirely subsided. 

As soon as I felt myself able to rise and hold a pen, I 
requested the means of writing to M. de Sartine. I was 
still disposed to appeal to his feelings. ‘The king’s licu- 
tenant, of whom I made this request, told me that he 
pitied me sincerely, but that it was useless to assure me 
of his compassion, if I had nothing to communicate to 
him but my project of writing to the lieutenant of 
police; for this officer had issued the most positive orders 
that neither ink nor paper should be given to me, as he 
knew beforchand all I could wish to communicate to him. 
I was not then acquainted with the real object of my 
detention at Vincennes; I was ignorant that I had been 
sent there to be forgotten: until now, I had preserved 
some shadow of hope ; the words of the king’s lieutenant 
dissipated it effectually ; I saw that my persecutors had 
taken their course, and my destruction was finally de- 





What further expedients could I find within myself? 
I had effected three escapes, each of which might pass 
for a kind of miracle, and I could scarcely expect new 
ones to arise in my favour: I lost myself in a crowd of 
calculations ; my mind, continually falling back upon its 
own resources, returned perpetually to the same point. 
Nevertheless, I thought I had discovered a means of 
diminishing in some degree the monotony of my exist- 
ence, and, by forming useful acquaintances, of making 
friends who one day or other might be of service to me. 
This was to establish a correspondence with all the other 
prisoners, without leaving my chamber, where I was 
watched with the most minute attention. This project 
was not easy of execution ; but it sufficed for me that it 
was not impossible, and I resolved to undertake it. To 
accomplish this enterprise, it was necessary to pierce 
through the enormous wall of the donjon or keep of 
Vincennes, on the side of the garden, where all the other 
prisoners were allowed to take theair. For this purpose 
I had only my bare hands. I recollected perfectly that, 
in the preceding year, during one of my walks in the 
garden, I had picked up a picce of an old sword, and the 
iron hoop of a bucket, which fell accidentally in my way, 
and had concealed them carefully, in case they might at 
any future time become necessary to me. But they were 
in the garden, and the world would not have bribed the 
officers of the Chateau again to Ict me walk there, after 
having twice escaped with such address from their custody. 

I had remarked, that, when any repairs were necessary 
in the apartment of a prisoner, the occupant was always 
removed trom his chamber while the work was going on, 
and, when that was only of a temporary nature, he was 
generally taken to the garden. ‘To oblige my jailers to 
remove me from the room, I bruke two panes of glass in 
my window, and took care to pretend an accident which 
occasioned this clumsiness; it excited no surprise, and 
all happened as I anticipated. The next day, a glazier 
was sent; whilst he was mending the window, I was 
taken to the garden, and left alone, with the door double- 
bolted on me. Iran quickly to the place where I had 
concealed the two articles I sought for; I found them 
readily ; the piece of the sword I put in my breeches 
pocket, and the hoop of iron round my body under my 
shirt. As soon as the panes of glass were repaired, they 
came to take me back to my apartment, which I re- 
entered with an air of the most perfect tranquillity ; I 
was quite satisfied, and my mind fully occupied iu re- 
flecting how I should employ my newly acquired im- 
plements. 

The walls of the keep were at least five feet thick ; 
my iron rod was scarcely three feet in length: I con- 
trived to give it a point, and it answered the purpose of 
piercing the walls, but was too short to penetrate to the 
end, and pass entirely through. I shall not enter into 
the detail of all the efforts I made to accomplish this 
object, the incredible difficulties I had to surmount, and 
the pain I suffered, in my endeavours to perforate the 
wall: it is sufficient to say, that I employed in the 
attempt the space of twenty-six months, during which I 
abandoned and recommenced my enterprise a hundred 
times; I put in practice every resource which my know- 
ledge of mathematics could supply, and which more 
than once I had availed myself of before ; and I invoked 
the genius of liberty, wiio continually inflamed my im- 
agination. At last, ! achieved my point. This hole is 
still in existence in the donjon; four years ago, I showed 
it to Monsieur le Maréchal Prince de Beauveau: the 
mechanic, who can appreciate the incomprehensible 
difficulties of this labour, will regard it, perhaps, as a 
chef d’@uvre of human industry, The hole is in the 
chimney, in a place which the shadow of the mantle- 
picce somewhat darkened ; and which I selected as being 
the least likely to be observed, in the frequent visits of 
inspection made to the apartments of the different pri- 
soners. I constructed with plaster and sand a species of 
mortar, with which I made a cork or stopper. It closed 
the hole so hermetically, that, let the wall be examined 
with what minnateness it might, no suspicion could 
possibly arise. 1 passed into the hole a long peg, which 
I could draw out when I pleased, and which was some- 
what shorter than the entire extent of the opening: if 
any one in the garden observed the aperture, (which I 
had made extremely small at that end,) on sounding the 
hole they could only find a depth of two or three inches, 
and there would be nothing suspicious in its appearance. 
This great undertaking being accomplished, I tied to- 
gether several pieces of wood, with some twine, made, 
as on a former occasion, from the materials of my shirts 
and sheets, and thus constructed a stick of six feet long. 
I knew exactly the time of taking the prisoners to the 
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iron gratings of my window: it was always open when 
no one was walking there, but fastened whenever a pri- 
soner was brought and left by himself. 

Having prepared every thing as I have already related, 
I took advantage of the first moment when I saw a pri- 
soner walking alone. I passed my stick through the 
aperture, with a riband tied to the end of it, which soon 
attracted his attention ; he approached, examined it, and 
laid hold of the stick, which I had pushed beyond the 
outer face of the wall, and pulled it towards him: I held 
it firmly on my side; he felt the resistance, and, not con- 
ceiving it possible that a prisoner could thus have per- 
forated the wall of his apartmenj, he was completely 
puzzled at the circumstance. I called out to him to come 
nearer. “Is it the devil,” cried, he “ whois speaking to 
me?” I calmed his fears, and told him my situation. 

He informed me, in his turn, that he was called the 
Baron de Venac, a captain in the regiment of Picardy, 
and son of the Count de Beluse; a native also of Saint- 
Cheli, from precisely the same country as mysclf. The 
similarity, too, of our misfortunes, which arose from the 
same cause, was an additional motive for our mutual in- 
clination to become acquainted. During nineteen years 
he had expiated in prison the crime of having given ad- 
vice to the Marchioness de Pompadour, which, while it 
concerned her existence, was humiliating to her pride. 
We arranged a plan by which we might continue our 
intercourse for the future; and by similar means, I 
established an acquaintance with nearly all the prisoners 
in the castle. 

My readers will pardon me for occupying their time 
with these details ; the sensibility of some, and the curi- 
osity of others, will be equally moved by them. If they 
are unacquainted with the history of my misfortunes, 


they are no strangers to the acts of despotism ; and they | eleven years. 


twenty-three years, and made oath to me by all he held 
most sacred, that he had never even seen the pamphlet 
he was accused of having written. No evidence had 
ever been produced against him,nor had he been allowed 
an opportunity of proving his innocence. ‘This instance 
may serve for all, the same course being invariabiy pur- 
sued. What then, I shall be asked, did M. de Sartine 
do in all these state prisons, if it was his duty to visit 
the prisoners, to hear their depositions, and judge accord- 
ingly? It is true, such were among the list of his 
duties; but he disregarded them, and thought only of 
those which would draw on him the notice and admira- 
tion of the public. He sacrificed his duty to his passions, 


with the means of attaining his object. He soon suc- 
ceeded with the young lady, and shared her confidence 
and affection with her august protector. But the presence 
of the father annoyed him; he dreaded his experience, 
and the influence he possessed over the mind of his daugh- 
ter; he persuaded her that her father was a dangerous 
and importunate adviser, whose remonstrances interfered 
with her happiness and disturbed her tranquillity, and 
induced her to solicit from the Duke de la Vrilliere an 
order for his imprisonment. She could have obtained a 
thousand such orders from the minister in so legitimate 
a cause. 

The unfortunate old man was seized by an inspector 


and all his passions to his self-love: this sentiment could |of police named Desmarais, and sent to the Fortress of 


never lead him to a good action the knowledge of which 
should be confined to himself alone. Of what advantage 
would it be to him to be honest within the walls of the 
prisons? He visited them often, that the public might 
hear of his vigilance, and believe that he carefully super- 
intended their discipline and alleviated the miseries of 
their inmates. 
de Mirabelle, who also conversed with me occasionally, 
was perfectly acquainted with his character. “I had 
accidentally heard,” said this man, who was very old, 
“four verses recited ; 


One of the prisoners, called Pompignan | escape. 


I recollected them, and was|the gates. 


St. Yon at Rouen, with the most positive orders that the 
means of writing letters should be strictly withheld from 
him. This recital will excite the indignation of all who 
read it, but it is not yet finished. M. 'Tiercelin was con- 
fined in that fortress in 1776, when a great number of 
the prisoners formed the project of attempting their 
They seized the moment when all were assist- 
ing together at mass ; ata preconcerted signal, they rose 
simultaneously, collected in a body, dispersed their 
keepers, and, seizing the chains and bars, forced open 
They were nearly a hundred in number, 


unlucky enough to repeat them in a numerous company.|their courage surmounted every obstacle, and they 


M. de Sartine heard of this, and I was told he intended | escaped. 
I went to him immediately, and enquired |fly from the search of his al/-powerful daughter, he 


to arrest me. 
what prison it was his pleasure I should betake inyself 
to. ‘To Vincennes,’ replied he. I got into my car- 
riage,” added this venerable old man, “and, without 
returning home, drove directly here. I had scarcely 
arrived, when the order for my detention followed me: 


M. Tiercelin followed the rest. Compelled to 
sought an asylum in a convent of Benedictines at 
Marais, the prior of which, named Hardi, was his inti- 
mate friend. ‘They concerted together the most effectual 
means of conccaling him; and the prior despatched him 


to the residence of one of his farmers, in a village, at the 


I thought at first it was mercly a joke, but it has lasted {distance of five leagues from Paris, called Plaisirs les 


I have several times seen M. de Sartine,|/Gatteaux. 


He was soon discovered ; his daughter obtain- 


will learn still more justly to appreciate the deeds and|and have never been able to extract from him more than}ed a second order for his imprisonment; and he was 


characters of those abandoned ministers who sacrificed|the following words: ‘ Either you are the author of 
public duty to private animosity, and bowed to no author-| those verses, or you know who is: in the latter case, 
Actuated} your obstinacy renders you equally culpable—name him, 
always by the same motives, and fearless of con-|and you shall be restored to liberty.’* And this monster,” 


ity but that of their passions and their vices. 


taken to St. Lazare, from whence, soon after, he was 
transferred to Vincennes. 


The Jesuit, who thus controlled the actions of Made- 
moiselle Tiercelin, estimated his services at a high rate, 


sequences, I shall relate without reserve what I heard] concluded he, “ affects feelings of justice and humanity !/and demanded an extravagant recompense: the conse- 


from the lips of these prisoners, concealing neither facts 
nor names. 
my statements enter fairly into the contest, and prove, if 
they can, that I am imposing on the public. 


means of the hole and the stick, was a gentleman of 


Montpelier ; he was called the Baron de Vissec: I trem-| sting which at the same time it has the art of concealing.” | king. 
Bast 
Let me introduce an exception, to] for her ; she was confronted with her accuser, confound- 


bled on hearing the name, fearing it was one of my 
brothers, but he speedily reassured me. The Marchion-| 
ess de Pompadour had caused him to be arrested, on 
suspicion of having spoken ill of her. 
years he had groaned in prison, for the misfortune of 
being only suspected. He was very ill and weak, and 
could scarcely hold himself upright, but he appeared 
delighted at our conversation, and promised me to attend | 4 


at the rendezvous as often as his bad health would allow.} Roche Dumaine. 


J never saw him again; and I know not whether he died} t 
shortly after, or was prevented by weakness from leaving | : 
his chamber, or had been restored to liberty. ‘The latter | « 
was very improbable; for it appeared as if he also had/f 


been sen®to Vincennes to he forgotten. that his eldest daughter had been unfortunate enough to}i 
The third prisoner I became acquainted with was a| attract the notice of the monarch, who had elevated her 
magistrate of the parliament of Rennes, who was impri-|to the rank of one of his mistresses; he could scarcely 


soned for having taken part in the celebrated affair of} | 
M. de la Chalotais. 


An ecclesiastic, called the Abbé Prieur, of Paris, had| of her: he hastened to Versailles, and addressed himself 


conceived the idea of a new orthography, the object of|t 
which was to write the different words of our language || 


his notion, this would produce a saving of sundry reams} ¢ 


of paper, and prove a valuable discovery to all who dealt} child. 


much in that commodity. This poor man, sensible} | 


enough in other respects, had written on this subject to} and ordered her to follow him. 


the King of Prussia. Te well knew that monarch was] j 


the general patron of all men of talent, and he offered] which he could not prevent, and I believe profited by the 


himself to his acceptance. His letter consisted of words | 


of his own composition, and of course was totally illegi-| ren. 


ble. According to custom, it was opened at the post-|t 
office. 
contents, imagined they beheld hieroglyphics full of 
treason and danger; and the unfortunate Abbé Pricur 


was committed to Vincennes, for an offence which at} father, who presented him to his daughter, at the same 


most merited a short confinement in a madhouse, with a|t 
dictionary to teach him to spell. He had been a prisoner | v 
for seven years, and probably may have remained there] v 
for life. V 


Let those who have an interest in falsifying] strict in all his religious observances ! 
him theroughly, he should be seen under the influence of 
his passions. 
The next with whom I formed an acquaintance, by}and gratifying them; like the poisonous reptile, which, 
irritated by the slightest offence, is ever ready to dart the |the minister for foreign affairs, who laid them before the 


prove that he was not the only minister who dared to |« 
For seventeen| carry the abuse of power to such a fearful extent. The}sentence of banishment was pronounced against this 
fact I am about to 
Vrilliere, whom I have already mentioned. 


The ministers, not being able to comprehend the| when he was unable go to her at Versailles. I 
A Jesuit, who wished to be introduced to Mademoiselle | garden. 


He wishes to appear kind and generous! 
But, to know 


He is perpetually occupied in disguising 


But I may be accused of selecting the victims only 
of M. de Sartine. 


relate concerns the Duke de laj1 

Amongst the prisoners, the one who became most 
ultached to me was a certain M. Tiercelin, Count de la/i 
He had two sons in the service, and |; 
wo daughters, the eldest of whom he liad placed in the |< 
Abbey of Saint Antoine at Paris. He was living en one |; 
of his estates called La Grange-chancel, a name long |r 
amous in the annals of despotism. Ile was informed |< 


He is most }quence was, a quarrel between them. 


wished for ink and writing paper. 


Hic had reason to 


fear, and he resolved to ruin her. With this view, he 


forged a correspondence between her and the King of 


Prussia, containing matters prejudicial to the interests of 
France, and conveyed these documents into the hands of 


Mademoiselle 'Tiereclin was conveyed to the 
ille ; but the laws, inaccessible to others, interfered 





The priest fled ; 


-d him, and proved her innocence. 


nonster ; but the unhappy father remained at Vincennes, 


where he was forgotten. 


Despotic sovereigns, contemplate the acts of your min- 
sters! Frenchmen, such were your laws and your con- 
ritutions! But let me leave this history of iniquity, 
ind return to my dungeon: let me check my indignation, 
ind continue to describe the means I employed to deceive 
ny keepers: if I had no hope of escape, I found at least 
secupation, which in some degree diminished my suffer- 
ngs. 

Every thing was withheld from me; but above all, I 
The other prisoners, 


yelicve the dishonour of his family ; he flew to the abbey,} who had permission to walk in the garden, were supplied 


o Lebel, the king’s valet de chambre, who replied that 
ie knew nothing of her. 


jared not to engage others to assist in his search for his |t 


1¢ approached, opened the door, recognised his daughter, | « 


This unhappy father, com-|with my linen; they tiec 
with the fewest possible number of letters ; according to} pelled to bury his grief and shame in his own bosom, }and I drew it through t le. 


One day, he thought he perceived her in asedan;|them, which they steepe 


and demanded his daughter; they could give no account}with these articles, which they willingly consented to 
share with me. 
I received them: I was in the habit of making twine 


It is easy to conceive the mode in which 


roll of paper to a piece of it, 
I unrayelled some cot- 
to give a portion to each of 
in ink, and then enclosed the 
I had a sheet of this in 


on stockings, and cont 


rotton in a piece of parchment. 


I neither blame nor|my possession, which I used to pound and moisten my 


ustify the conduct of this man: he yielded to a disgrace | snuff; I divided it smong them, and in this manner each 


sireumstance to promote the interest of his other child- |; 
However, he never lived with his daughter, but] v 
ook a lodging in Paris, where she often visited him, |« 


Tiercelin, began by cultivating an intimacy with her|a 


I received their letters and despatched them. 


supplied me with a"tontribution of ink and paper. I 


wrofited by this expedient to extend my correspondence 
vith them, and also to enable them to communicate with 
rach other. They were totally unacquainted, and never 
net,—one at atime only being suffered to walk in the 
They were thus enabled to write to each other, 
nd my apartment became a sort of general post-office. 
My time 


ime strongly recommending him to her favour: this|was fully occupicd in this manner, and I was no longer 


vas all he desired. 


He was an adept in all the polished | condemned, as my sole employment, to count the hours 


tices which render men agreeable and seductive ; he}and moments of my miserable existence. 


vished to please, and, from long practice, was acquainted 
t 





The next Isaw was the Chevalier de la Rochegnue- 
rault; he had been arrested at Amsterdam, on suspicion 


of being the author of a pamphlet against the Mar-| verses, or against whom they were written, but in all}i 





chioness de Pompadour. He had been confined for} 





* T have never heard what was the subject of these |1 





wrobability against M. de Sartine. 





We had found out that three other prisoners, besides 
nysclf, were confined to their apartments, and not per- 
nittcd to walk in the garden. We were extremely anx- 
ous to open an intercourse with them: they could have 


sepplicd us with interesting details on a subject little 
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known at present, but on which it was desirable to obtain 
authentic information. Messicurs Buynam, Rainville, 
and Le Prevét, had ventured openly to express their sen- 
timents on the infimous monopoly which, towards the 
end of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, almost reduced 
his kingdom to bankruptcy, and cast a dark stain on his 
memory. ‘This boldness was a crime that called for sig- 
nal punishment. ‘They were transferred from the Bastille 
to Vincennes, where they were denied the indulgences 
usually granted to the other prisoners. Such was the or- 
dinary fate of all who dared to offend a minister, or ex- 
pose his delinquencies. 

M. Guyonnet, for a long time, did every thing in his 
power to alleviate my sufferings; unhappily, he left us, 
and Monsieur Rougemont succeeded to his post. This 
inan’s soul was a compound of every ignoble and grovel- 
ing vice, and he proved himself a worthy agent of the 
butehers who oppressed us. I shall not dwell on the 
means he adopted to torture the wretched beings com- 
mitted to his tyranny; in doing so, I should only repeat 
what is already before the public. One of those distin. 
guished individuals whose talents influence the fate of 
empires even in the moment of revolution,—a man born 
to be by turns the victim and the scourge of despotism, 
and who, still young in years, has almost realised his 
brilliant destiny,—the Count de Mirabeau, in his adini- 
rable work on Lettres de Cachet,* has delineated, with 
the peculiar force and energy of his style, the insatiable 
eupidity of this jailer, and the infamous expedicnts by 
which he gratified his detestable passion. But, even if I 
repeat the words of that celebrated writer, I cannot re- 
frain from casting a rapid glance on some of the trans- 
actions which signalised the conduct of the commandant 
of Vincennes, and of the minister whose agent he was, 
and whose orders he evidently obeyed, as his proceedings 
escaped their censure. 

It is seldom, on the great theatre of their actions, that 
the characters of despots can be justly estimated. ‘There 
the brilliancy which surrounds them imposes on the 
world, and invests tyranny with an air of grandeur, 
which too often inclines the obedicnt vassal to kiss with 
respect the august hand that binds his chains. ‘To know 
a tyrant thoroughly is to examine the secret engines of 
his power, and to study the conduct of his inferior agents : 
these satellites adopt the principles of their superiors, 
without the imposing dignity which sometimes conccals 
their inherent baseness. It is neither foreign to my sub- 
ject, nor irrelevant to the history of the monster I de- 
nounce, to describe the minister he employed to gratify 
his vindictive passions. 

M. de Rougemont was a creature of the Duke de la 
Vrilliere; he had married the daughter of the governor 
of the pages to the Duke of Orleans; but this was more 
than he required to win for him the regard of M. de 
Sartine: a kindred disposition united them in the strict- 
est bonds of friendship. Rougemont signalised his zeal 
in the service of his patron; his every movement was 
submitted to the lieutenant of police ; the slightest of his 
actions included cruelty and extortion; he revelled in 
impunity, while his victims, the wretched prisoners, 
dared not complain, or were sure to be disregarded ii 
they did so. 

The dict is an object of interest to the unfortunate 
captive : in what terms shall I denounce the infamous 
peculation which reduced to a punishment the necessity 
of satisfying this first demand of nature? I have been 
informed, and I have no doubt of the fact, that the king 
paid six francesa day for the subsistence of every prisoner 
detained at Vincennes. ‘Thjgjallowance was amply suf- 
ficient to afford wholesom even palatable food. It 
must be rernembered that vernor, contracting with 
the different trades-people for @large supply of provisions, 
could furnish himself at a more reasonable rate than an- 
other individual, who only required a moderate quantity; 
the castle also was surrounded by extensive gardens, the 
produce of which formed a perquisite of his office; he 
could therefore supply the best vegetables, at the most 
moderate rate; and, above all, he was subject in the 
markets to none of those exorbitant exactions which 
double the value of provisions in the vicinity of Paris. 
Admitting all this, if he had pillaged from each of the 
prisoners hali' the su:n allotted for his support,—nay, if 
he had even robbed him of two thirds —he could stil] 
afford, for forty soust a day, to allow him an ample quan- 


* Note by the Translator.—A Lettre de Cachet, under 
the old government of France, was literally an order for 
the arrest of an individual in the king’s own hand-writing, 
countersigned by a seerctary of state, and sealed with 
the king’s own signet. 
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tity of good and salutary food. There are multitudes of 
traiteurs* in Paris, who give an excellent dinner for a 
much smaller sum. Rougemont, in common with them, 
had many people to provide for; but he had all the ad- 
vantages over them I have already enumerated, with the 
additional one of a host of servants paid by the king. 

M. Guyonnet, incapable of a mean action, employed 
the money allotted for the prisoners in the service for 
which it was destined; he consulted their tastes, their 
humours, and treated with the most delicate attention all 
who deserved it. What a contrast between his character 
and the savage insensibility of his successor! Every 
thing under the direction of Rougemont assumed the 
impress of his barbarity ; he would have starved his pri- 
soners, had not his interest required that they should lin- 
ger in existence. Sour, thin wine,—coarse butcher’s 
meat, almost always in a state of corruption,—tasteless 
vegetables, without sauce or seasoning,—and, on every 
Thursday, (for they had introduced into the domestic 
economy of Vincennes the disgusting monotony of the 
Bastille,) bad pastry, half baked: such was our unvary- 
ing nourishment. If we had had to combat with the inhu- 
manity of M. Rougemont alone, chance might sometimes 
have taken a turn in our favour ; good provisions might 
be supplied by accident, but many circumstances render- 
ed that impossible. 

This governor, not contented with a salary of nearly 
twenty thousand livres,t which his situation entitled him 
to, and above fifteen thousand more, which he contrived 
to pillige from the prisoners, practised extortion in every 
dealing, and was served accordingly. ‘The market peo- 
ple who supplied him with provisions, and whom he 
never paid until he was compelled, sent him nothing but 
the mere refuse of their commodities ; nearly all the ser- 
vants attached to the establishment were his crediters, 
and some of them for very considerable sums : whether 
they repaid themselves for the money they lent him by 
general pillage, or whether by winking at their pecula- 
tion he thought to prevent them from urging their de- 
mands on him, in either case, these men were confident 
of impunity ; and the unfortunate prisoners, the helpless 
victiins of this detestable system, were equally compelled 
to endure the tyranny of the master and the vulgar inso- 
lence of his servants. Their usual answer to any com. 
plaint was, “ It is even too good for prisoners.” M. de 
Mirabean has related the speech of a cook in M. de 
Rougemont’s establishment, who had the audacity to say, 
that, if the prisoners were ordered to be fed on straw, he 
would give them stable litter. It is impossible to add any 
thing to facts like these; every one who reads them 
will consult his own feelings and form his own conclu- 
sions. 

M. de Rougemont, on his arrival at Vincennes, dis- 
covered that some of the individuals attached to the ser- 
vice of the prison were not entirely divested of human 
feelings : he speedily discharged them, and retained none 
about him but those whose dispositions accorded with his 
own. By these means he was surrounded, as has been 
said, by duplicates of himself. Such were the men to 
whom the unfortunate prisoners were consigned, and 
the only beings who were suffered to approach them, 
with the sole exception of M. de Sartine, who, while 
lieutenant of police, made an annual visit to Vincennes, 
to eulogise the handsome conduct of Rougemont, and to 
punish for their insolence and insubordination any of the 
prisoners who dared to utter a complaint against him. 

I have only described the conduct of M. de Rougemont 
as far as regarded the dict of the prisoners, and the pic- 
ture I have drawn of it is merely a faint sketch. How 
many interesting circumstances I could detail, if I were 
to analyse generally his system of prison discipline! 
The Inquisition itself might envy his proficiency in the 
science of torture. Even the indulgences of reading or 
walking, when granted to a prisoner, were converted into 
the means of an additional annoyance. It would require 
a work dedicated exclusively to the subject to do common 
justice to it. ‘There is one in existence, which I have 
already mentioned ; and I can vouch for the general cor- 
rectness and authenticity of its details. Some facts the 
writer has certainly embellished, but the atrocity of 
others rendered exaggeration impossible. I must refer 
my readers to the book I allude to, but the subject has 
lost much of its interest since the voice of our liberators 
has burst open the gates of our dungeons; in a single 
day we appear to have passed over ages. 

I shall confine myself to the transactions in which I 
was concerned; and there is one, in particular, which 
wiil forcibly arrest attention. I have stated already, that 
being reduced to the last extremity in my cell, I had 





*Hotel keepers. + About £840. sterling per annum, 


been removed from that charnel house, where the torture 
of existence exceeded even the agony of death. I had 
been transferred to a chamber which commanded a mag- 
nificent view, and when, after several months, I felt my- 
self restored to life and animation, I appreciated the full 
value of this enjoyment. But no sooner had the unwor- 
thy successor of M. Guyonnet arrived at Vincennes, 
than, jealous of the gratification the view afforded me, he 
ordered the windows to be built up and contracted in 
such a manner, that I could see neither from the top nor 
the bottom; he fixed to the bars a lattice of iron-work so 
thickly crossed, that the rays of light could with difficulty 
penetrate ; and, as if,even this dismal glimmering was 
too great an indulgence, he entirely blockaded the win- 
dow with a mill-hupper, so that 1 could scarcely distin- 
guish an almost imperceptible point in the horizon. 
What motive could have led this man to such cruel ex- 
tremities ? What could have incited him to such unne- 
cessary and senseless barbarity ? ‘The answer is ready at 
hand—he must have been the agent of a superior au- 
thority. I can readily believe that his natural instinct 
inclined him to evil; but, if he were my executioner, he 
was not my judge. Could he possess the right to regu- 
late my punishment according to his capricious malice, 
and, if he did not, would he have dared to arrogate it? 
[t is needless to debate the point: the master-hand which 
directed his motions is easily distinguishable. 

I was desirous of writing another letter to the lieute- 
nant of police. {well knew he laughed at my complaints; 
but I resembled a child, who, in its impatient anger, 
strikes the insensible object which has hurt it, even at 
the risk of repeating its own injury. I was unable to 
move him to remorse or pity, but | hoped to tire him 
with my importunity, and I had no one else tu apply to. 
I had no confidant, in whose friendly bosom I could pour 
out my sorrows: I had access to no one but the tyrant 
who caused them, and to noone else could I look for this 
sad and painful consolation. 1 loudly demanded the re- 
quisite implements for writing, and 1 made some impres- 
sion on the tarnkey who attended me: it was not the first 
time I had been fortunate enough to excite compassion 
in my jailers. Few, indeed, could have regarded with 
indifference my wretched situation: two men alone ex- 
isted, barbarous enough to be insensible to my sufferings, 
and sufiiciently ferocious to prolong and aggravate them. 

This turnkey, whose name was Tranche, undertook to 
obtain for me what 1 wanted; the day following, he 
brought me intelligence that M. de Sartine intended to 
visit the prison in a few days, and that the governor had 
promised to procure me an audience with him. Four 
seven years I had been unable to obtain this useless in- 
dulgence. But this is not surprising ; the impartial judge, 
who pronounces the sentence of the law, can look on the 
criminal be has condemned with commiseration, but 
without uneasiness ; the unjust magistrate, on the con- 
trary, shuns and dreads the glance of the innocent victim 
he has sacrificed. My presence was a punishment to 
him : it continually reminded hitn of his crimes. I treat- 
ed the promise of the governor as a pretext to refuse my 
demand ; but in this instance | was wrong, and the audi- 
ence took place accordingly. But I found the lieutenant 
of police surrounded by his satellites. How cOuld I pre- 
fer a complaint against M. de Rougemont in his own 
presence, and before all the officers of his establishment, 
who being interested in his favour, and bound to support 
him, were already determined to deny every thing I 
might advance? Confounded by their presence, and, 
above all, disgusted at the sight of M. de Sartine, my in- 
dignation destroyed my self-command,—I_hesitated,— 
my eyes wandered from one to the other,—and my con- 
fusion and despair rendered me incoherent and unintelli- 
gible. . 

Nevertheless, I recovered composure enough to state, 
that, for twenty-six years, I had suffered every accumu- 
lated misery which privation and captivity could inflict, 
without knowing my crime—without being confronted 
either with witness or accuser, and without ever hearing 
the name of justice pronounced. His sole answer was, 
that he would speak to the king! Infamous and degrad- 
ing subterfuge of all ministers who dare to blaspheme 
the sacred name of royalty; as if, by assuming this pre- 
text, they could shift from their own conscience the guilt 
of voluntary injustice! 
police that I had prepared a long memorial in my justi- 
fication; I implored him to send an exempt to trauscribe 
it, and to grant me an advocate to advise with, pledging 
at the same time my solemn word, that I would constitute 
the advocate my judge, and condemn myself to perpetual 
silence if he declined to undertake my defence. He pro- 
mised to grant my request, and departed. 

Eight days after, Mcssicurs Huot and Receveur, two 





I informed the lieutenant of 
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exempts of police, entered my apartment, accompanied \the Ist of July, 1774, he was promoted to the office of 


by the major of Vincennes. [ showed them my memo- 
rial; they exclaimed against its extreme length, and said 
they should require fresh orders from M. de Sartine 
before they undertook to copy it: they then left me and 
returned no more. I had been promised an advocate: I 
reiterated the request during five months, at the end of 
which time, on the 6th of July, 1774, it was granted. 
But the visit merely resembled that of the two exempts 
of the police. The advocate listened to me with apparent 
interest; he read several passages of my memorial, and 
scemed disposed to serve me; but he remarked that he 
could not visit me again without fresh orders, which he 
would anxiously solicit. Whether he deceived me, or, 
which is more probable, was prevented from returning 
by M. de Sartine, I know not, but he came no more. 

I wanted then to write another letter; this was more 
difficult than ever. ‘The prisoners who were treated with 
the greatest indulgence were scarcely allowed this per- 
mission, until after several months’ patience and expecta- 
tion; and then as many more would elapse before the 
necessary materials were granted to them. According 
to the new code of M. Rougemont, special orders from 
the minister, in fact, lettres de cachet, were requisite 
before a prisoner could be snpplied with a sheet of paper ; 
the ink and sealing wax followed after another interval, 
and much discussion, although, after all, his sole object 
was to write to the lieutenant of police, that is to say, to 
his judge, on whom, in fact, his existence entirely de- 
pended. 

My present request was vehemently opposed, but the 
consequences I was not at all prepared for. At last, 
after reiterating my vain solicitations for several wecks, 
in a moment of utter despair, I demanded to be sent back 
to my former cell, protesting that I would never quit it 
until M. de Sartine, according to his promise, should 
send me the advocate to hear and advise me. If I had 
asked for a more healthy and commodious apartment, 
my request would have been disregarded; but it will 
easily be credited that they took me at my word, and 
held me to the madness I was scarcely conscious of hav- 
ing uttered. The day after this unguarded expression 
had escaped me, and which, in fact, was a childish ebul- 
lition I had myself forgotten, my turnkey said to me— 
“You have desired to be sent back to your dungeon; I 
am ready to attend you, and have received orders to take 
you there.” Few will believe that such inhuman jests 
could be practised in a civilised country. 

I was accordingly conducted to the cell, where a long 
scene of additional suffering was fully prepared for me. 
I repeated more earnestly my demand for a sheet of pa- 
per, to write to M. de Sartine ; I was told it was contrary 
to the rules to grant that privilege to a prisoner confined 
ina dungeon. In these words were comprised the stand- 
ing orders of M. de Rougemont to his various satellites. 
It is contrary to the rules, served as an answer to every 
demand, and simplified effectually the duties of those who 
had charge of the prisoners. M. de Mirabeau mentiong 
that he once tried to obtain the indulgence of a looking- 
glass; he was extremely desirous to obtain one, and in 
turn solicited anxiously every officer in the castle, in- 
cluding the governor himself. 


minister of the marine. It may be supposed that this 
event ameliorated my condition ; but, alas! I was still 
far from the termination of a sad and painful history! 
M. de Sartine was no longer lieutenant of police, but ke 
retained the power of selecting his successor, and his 
choice fell upon a man who was his creature and inti- 
mate friend! The friend of M. de Sartine! This was 
enough to prepare me for the future. Sartine, Le Noir, 
and Rougemont, detestable triumvrate, cowardly and 
base assassins, I hasten to denounce your crimes, your 
never-ending cruelties; but I almost sink beneath my 
task, and can scarcely bear to recall the horrors 1 must 
yet expose to public indignation. 

An additional oppressor was now added to my former 
enemies. M. Le Noir, in singling me out as an object 
of persecution, was prompted either by his own propen- 
sities, or by gratitude to M. de Sartine: in either case, 
he proved himself worthy of his predecessor, and even 
went beyond him in the visible enjoyment my sufferings 
appeared to afford him. I knew nothing of this change 
in the lieutenaney of police, and was continually repeat- 
ing my wish to write to M. de Sartine. Convinced that 
my application for writing materials was hopeless, I re- 
solved once more to contrive them for myself. I shall 
be asked naturally, after such repeated tailures, what 
object could I propose to myself by these continual let- 
ters ? My answer is ready. Hope, the last friend of the 
wretched, was still alive within me, and | clung to it as 
the only thread that bound me to my miserable exist- 
ence. 

I should have been satisfied if, as formerly, I could 
have written with my blood upon tablets of bread ; but 
the state of the dungeon in which 1 was confined ren- 
dered that imposslble. I tried in vain to construct the 
tablets; the excessive dampness prevented them from 
drying or becoming hard, besides which, 1 was in total 
darkness; there was not even a crevice to admit the 
smallest ray of light. No air could penetrate to this 
sepulchre, but what was filtrated through the locks of 
three enormous doors that guarded the entrance, and the 
third of which was very seldom opened; there was a 
wicket constructed in the wall, through which the turn- 
key supplied me with food. Whilst I was eating, he 
usually left his light on the horizontal stone of the wicket, 
and went away to attend to other duties. I resolved to 
profit by the light and the moment of his absence to com. 
meénce my writing. I prepared beforehand a sort of mat 
with my litter, and stretched a piece of my shirt on it 
which | had torn off for the purpose ; and by means of a 
slip of straw, dipped in my blood, I traced on the finen 
my sorrows and complaints. A soul endowed with a 
spark of sensibility, on reading these eloquent characters, 
would have effaced the blood with tears; the monster I 
addressed looked on them with indifference, and regarded 
them merely as objects of merriment or curiosity. 

On seeing this astonishing production, the privy coun. 
cil of the prison assembled forthwith, to debate on the 
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most effectual means of preventing the repetition of such 
an audacious attempt. It was determined, in this Areo- 
pagus, that a srt of socket should be constructed outside 


The constant answer | the wicket, in which the turnkey was to deposit his 


was, it is contrary to the rules ; and he remained without | light, in such a position that it could only reflect into the 


a looking-glass. 
from a dungeon was not contrary to the rules of the 
Bastille, and redoubled my entreaties; he promised to 
intercede with M. de Sartine, and, some days after, 
brought me word that the minister of police did not choose 
to receive any more letters fiom me. Why then did he 
continue to hold the rank, and receive the emoluments, 
of a situation, the first duty of which was to listen to the 
complaints of the state prisoners? After twenty-six 
years of rigorous captivity, I wished still to repeat my 
constant asseveration that I was innocent; he gave me 
permission to address a memorial to him, in which I 
undertook to convince him of my sincerity ; he promised 
to supply me with an advocate to undertake my defence, 
and afterwards denicd me this advantage; finally, he put 
a stop to my remonstrances, with these conclusive words 
—that he did not choose to receive any more letters from 
me. His situation placed my destiny exclusively in his 
hands; he exercised his power only to torture me; he 
was my judge, and he chose to become my executioner. 

I was not the only one who experienced this ferocity. 
Within the space of three months, I beheld four of the 
prisoners strangle themselves with their own hands, to 
escape from his tyranny. Well might he exclaim, with 
Tiberius, on learning that one of his enemies had com- 
mitted suicide to avoid arrest, he has escaped me! 

My readers, ere this, are I doubt not as tired of read- 





ing the name of M. de Sartine as I am of writing it: on 


I observed to the turnkey, that writing ; cell an indistinct glimmering, too feeble to enable me to 


write, and that moreover, he should remain present until 
my wretched meal was finished. ‘This device was put 
in execution on the instant, and I as immediately began 
to meditate on the means of evading it. It appeared as 
if, between me and my persecutors, there was a good 
and an evil genius perpetually struggling against each 
other; theirs endeavouring to counteract tle miracles 
which mine effected in my favour, and unfortunately 
the balance of power inclined to the opposite side. As 
soon as I saw the new arrangement in full operation, I 
began to act accordingly. 

From what I have said of the den in which J was con- 
fined, it will be easy to imagine the state to which the 
constant dampness must have reduced my body, con- 
demned to rot and moulder by degrees: but this was not 
the only torture I underwent. I breathed nothing but a 
corrupt and putrid atmosphere; and, every time the 
wicket was opened, the rush of pure air which then en- 
tered iny cell, mingling with the fetid vapours I had so 
long inhaled, affected me internally, and produced a 
most violent colic. ‘The pain was sometimes so intense, 
that for a space it deprived me totally of strength or ani- 
mation. I alleviated the agony with oil, which softened 
and Inbricated the internal passages: the surgeon granted 
me this indulgence when I represented the necessity of 
it. I preserved a small quantity in a pomatum pot, 
which had formerly allowed been me to dress my hair. 


{ then twisted some of my straw into a very long rope, 
and platted it into a mat in the form of a bee-hive, by 
means of another smaller cord, which served to bind the 
largerone. I then prepared a third rope, to act as a 
stick, and tied a piece of linen to the end of it. With 
some cotton, drawn out of my stockings, 1 contrived a 
wick for my lamp, and placed it in the pet of oil. 

My implements arranged, I waited till the turnkey 
opened the wicket. Whathe brought he could not carry 
altogether, and was obliged always to come twice. 
While he was absent, I pushed out my stick of straw, 
five fect in length, and lit the piece of linen tied to the 
end of it at his candle, which he had left in the socket 
prepared for it on the outer side of the wall. In the 
twinkling of an eye, my lamp was lit, and concealed un- 
der the mat; the turnkey came back in a moment after ; 
he saw nothing to excite the least suspicion, and went 
away when I had finished my dinner. As soon as the 
wicket was reclosed, | protited by my light, and compos- 
eda second letter, similar to the preceding one. It af- 
forded me consolation, in the midst of all my sufferings, 
thus to brave my cnemies, and laugh at all their eflorts 
to counteract my ingenuity. 

The turnkey hesitated to take charge of this new letter, 
and even refused to touch the linen when I held it out to 
him: he firmly believed | had a familiar demon at my 
command, and told me, in the evening, he had made that 
excuse to the officers for his apparent neglect of duty, 
and that they entirely coincided in his opinion. 

All these reiterated complaints produced not the 
slightest effect. IT acknowledge candidly that this last 
letter was less temperate than the others, and resembled 
the one I had written some years before, when in the 
Bastille: my enemies took advantage of this; but I might 
have urged in mitigation the many packets | had ad- 
dressed, from time to time, to M. de Sartine, all couched 
in the most submissive terms, imploring his intercession, 
and appealing to what I called his humanity and sense 
of justice. Among the documents relating to me, found 
in the Bastille, was a great quantity of these letters, 
written and signed by myself, preserved in their original 
envelopes, and sealed with the official seal of the Bastille 
or of Vincennes ; they amount to nearly a hundred, and 
[ can produce them all; respect and submission breathe 
in every line; M. de Sartine is addressed with a tone of 
confidence which is always flattering to self-love, even if 
it fuils to excite pity. “ | shall consider you, for the re- 
mainder of my life, in the light of a father,” said I to 
him in my sixty-second letter, written in the month of 
July, 1763; “ deign only to put a period to my protracted 
sufferings ; allow me to dry the tears of my widowed 
mother; we shall never forget that it is to you we are 
indebted for the happiness we shall enjoy, and will never 
cease to express to heaven our deep and lasting grati- 
tude.” All the other letters are generally written in the 
same strain ; but it can excite no surprise, if I sometimes 
changed my tone, in a paroxysm of grief and despair. 
Ii the transports of temporary madness were imputed to 
me as a crime, why did he turn a deaf ear at other times 
to my supplications and my tears ? ° 

But I forget that it is no longer M. de Sartine who 
must occupy these pages; he had, it is true, replunged 
me in my dungeon, but it was his successor who retain- 
ed me there. For nine months T endured an accumula. 
tion of misery it is difficult to conceive, and impossible 
I had rheamatism in every joint, the pain 
of which was incessant and insupportable ; my body was 
swelled to such a degree, that any part of it would retain 
the impression of a mt 4 more than a quarter of an 
hour after it was touch@@ my respiration was nearly 
stopped ; the sense of MY tmisfortunes was almost the 
only faculty which indicated that 1 was still alive: I 
longed for death, and prayed fervently for the happy 
moment that should release me from this intolerable 
weight of misery. But, in the last extremity, the cruelty 
of my cnemics prompted them to snatch me from the 
grave, and to recall me by their barbarous remedies to 
new sufferings. ‘The major of the castle entered my 
cell, accompanied by three jailers; 1 coneluded that he 
brought at length the order for my death, and that his 
atiendant satellites were to officiate executioners. 
“Thank heaven!” I exclaimed, on seeing them, “ you 
come then at last to end my wretched days.” He re- 
plied, in the same tone, that I was not mistaken. The 
sensation I underwent (perhaps it was joy), at the 
wedy release, was so powerful, that I lost 
all consciousness and fainted on the spot: I remamed 
long insensible, during which time they removed me to 
an apartment, and placed me in a bed. 

The happy conviction that 1 was on the point of death 
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had taken possession of my faculties, aud when I reco- 
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vered, I was still completely under its influence. I felt 
a sort of pleasing ecstasy, in which the sense of suffering 
was entirely Jost; I saw the light, and for a moment 
fancied myself in the mansiuns of the blessed; but the 
sombre and melancholy solitude that surrounded me, was 
ill calculated to render that delusion lasting. My per- 
ceptions wandered, and I thought myself condemned ; 
my first impulse was to look for the Marchioness de 
Pompadour ; she could not fail to be an inhabitant of 
these dismal regions, and a renewal of her persecution 
would form a part of my punishment. This idea once 
excited, rushed into my imagination, engrossed my 
faculties, and produced a tumult of conflicting sensa- 
tions, the effect of which it would be difficult to compre- 
hend, had not nature in its eccentricities furnished us 
with many similar examples. History has preserved the 
memory of two men, on whom a violent revulsion of 
fecling produced the effect of totally changing the colour 
of their liair in a very short space of time. The first of 
these, who was named Guarini, lived in the fourteenth 
century ; he missed a chest filled with valuable manu- 
scripts ; the sudden shock affected him as I have describ- 
ed. The same thing happened to the father of the cele- 
brated Diana of Poictiers, the Count de Saint Vallier, 
who was condemned to lose his head, and saved in the 
last extremity by his daughter. 

The first turnkey who entered my dungeon saw the 
dreadful excitement I was labouring under, and had 
great difficulty in recovering me from it. I saw him, I 
spoke to him, but the impression of my dream continued, 
and it was long before I could shake it off. I was com- 
pelled to swallow cordials, to submit to remedies; they 
recalled me to life; and, during the three following 
months, I never ceased to curse the inhumanity which 
had dragged me from my cell, where it was impossible 
I could have survived eight days longer. The turnkey 
continually said to me, “ Take comfort—all goes well.” 
I vainly implored an explanation of his words; I could 
obtain none, until a fortunate event supplied it, and once 
more the swect influence of hope found entrance to my 
soul. 

M. de Malesherbes had lately been appointed to the 
ministry. He dedicated his talents and virtues tu the 
office, and France was proud of enrolling his name in 
the list of the few honest men whose characters reflected 
lustre on their situations. His first duty was to inspect 
the state prisons, to hear the complaints, and console the 
sufferings, of the unhappy wretches who groaned there: 
his heart responded to the avocation, and he attended to 
it without delay. One day, the door of my chamber was 
opened, and the lieutenant of the king, who preceded 
him, announced M. de Malesherbes. On hearing this 
respected name, my strength revived, and I felt as if ani- 
mated by a new existence. He listened to the most mi- 
nute details of my sufferings with profound attention, 
questioned me with a tone of kindness I had been long 
unaccustomed to, and appeared penetrated with compas- 
sion. How easily do the accents of innocence find a 
passage tou just and feeling heart! When [ told him 
1 ha@#@becn imprisoned twenty-six years, his counte- 
nance, his gestures, expressed the deepest indignation; he 
struck the ground violently with his foot, and repeated 
several times, “ dweaty-siz years!’ When I had finish- 
ed the recital of my misfortunes and my innocence, he 
enquired concerning my parents, my fortune, and my 
prospects ; every word he spoke conveyed new life and 
consolation to my heart. I told him that up to the pre- 
sent moment I had been refused a hearing, and that I 
had solicited in vain the opportunity of justifying myself. 
He ordered M. de Rouges@6fit, with a tone of’ displea- 
sure, to supply me with the means of writing whenever 
I required them; he bade me console myself and have 
patience, and left me with the assurance that in a little 
time I should be perfectly satisfied. I feared no trea- 
chery on the part of this virtuous minister, but waited 
with tranquillity the effect of his promise. 

A few days after, the turnkey opened the door of my 
prison and told ine to follow him. He conducted me to 
the council-chamber, where I found the licutenant of the 
king, who offered me a seat. ‘This unusual civility sur- 
prised me, and prepared me in some measure for what 
was to follow. He informed me that M.de Malesherbes, 
who was resolved to restore me to liberty, had instructed 
him to demand from me an account of my prospects and 
resources, and at the same time a list of the clothes ] 
should require on leaving the prison. On the first point, 


I replied, that, after the many years of misery T had un- 
dergone, no privation could distress me, when I should 
be set at liberty, let my means of life be ever so contract- 
ed. I gave a list of the effects I stood in most urgent 





lest I should prolong even for a moment the term of my 
captivity. - 

At length then, I flattered myself (and all who peruse 
these memoirs will adopt the same opinion) that the 
period of my woes had arrived, and I was placed beyond 
the reach of further persecution. Protected by a just 
and powerful minister, I could brave the impotent malice 
of my enemies. My readers anticipate the immediate 
order for my liberation, but they will tremble when they 
discover their error. At this very moment my implaca- 
ble persecutors were weaving a plot against me, even 
more infernal than any thing I have yet described. I 
vainly flattered myself I had tired them, but their malice 
was inexhaustible; they found new resources, when a 
crime was to be contrived that could still further glut 
their vengeance and thcir hatred. 

Informed that I was on the point of escaping them, 
and unable to impose on M. de Malesherbes by the false 
statements which had hitherto supplied the pretext for 
my punishment, they forged documents, and accused me 
of crimes which had never before been imputed to me. 





They transmitted a memorial to the minister, affirming 
it to be written and adressed to him by me, in which, 
among a thousand extravagances, evidently dictated by 
madness alone, was an assertion that Navarre ought to 
be separated from France. 

M. de Malesherbes had the fault so common to men of 
upright minds, of judging others by himself; an honour- 
able but a dangerous policy, which leads into error, and 
sometimes bafiles experience ; he was incapable of deceit 
himself, and never imagined that others were disposed to 
mislead him; he believed the assertions of my enemies ; 
I could not defend myself, being ignorant of their ac- 
cusations. He pitied me, but regarding me as an unfor- 
tunate maniac, unfit to be restored to society, he removed 
me from a prison where criminals only were confined, to 
place me with the lunatics in the hospital of Charenton. 
I know that, in the eyes of justice and reason, it would 
be sufficient for me to deny that I was the author of this 
memorial; I never even heard of it but through M. de 
Malesherbes, who had mentioned it to some of my friends; 
it is for those who accused me of having written it, to 
substantiate their assertion; I might call on them for 
proofs, and maintain my innocence on their silence ; but 
I reject this negative mode of proceeding, and dare them 
boldly to the issue. T call on God to witness that the ac- 
cusation is a groundless falsehood ; I solemnly swear that 
I never addressed a memorial to ‘M. de Malesherbes on 
any subject whatever; that Navarre never entered my 
thoughts, nor did I ever conceive any project in which 
that province was concerned. I denounce M. de Sartine 
and Monsieur Le Noir as the authors of this foul calumny: 
if I am mistaken, M. de Malesherbes can correct my 
error, and point out the real delinquents. 

I know no one else on whom I could affix a suspicion. 
I summon them before the tribunals to explain this trans- 
action ; let them appear and confront me there. If they 
refuse, I shall find the means of compelling them ; let 
them tremble, for the hour of retribution is at hand! If 
they can prove that this memoir was composed by me,— 
if they can produce it with my signature and in my 
hand-writing, I am content to undergo every punishment 
that human ingenuity can devise: but if they fail in their 
efforts, if the imposture is unmasked, either by their 
flight or their silence, if they stand convicted as vile and 
infamous calumniators, let their just sentence be pro- 
nounced, and let the public voice decide between us. 

Iam aware that M. de Malesherbes has said, it was 
not the existence of this memoir alone which prevented 
him from restoring me to liberty ; but that he had decid- 
ed on sending me to Charenton, because he was unable 
to shake my determination of throwing mysclf at the 
king’s fect, on the instant of my deliverance, and de- 
nouncing M. de Sartine as an abandoned monster. The 
minister said this to one of my friends, in the month of 

Yecember last. My answer is simple; M. de Male. 
sherbes will pardon, and even respect me for it. ‘The 
confidence of an unfortunate being, the frankness with 
which he expresses himself, is the purest homage he can 
offer to the rank and consequence of the man he is com- 
pelled to oppose. I must reproach M. de Malesherbes 
with a weakness, which was rather a feature of the times 
he lived in, and the situation he filled, than belonging to 
his own character. It was one of the consequences of a 
despotic government, and inseparable from the polluted 
arena in which he ventured to endanger his own high 
and virtuous qualities. 

Jefore I reason on the decision of this honest minister, 

I protest that the fact on which it was based was entirely 
imaginary. That my enemies informed him such was 
my intention, and that I should only employ my liberty to 





need of, taking special care not to make it too extensive, 





study revenge ; that, in support of this, they produced my 
former letter, written from the Bastille in the month of 
July, 1764; these are points to which J give ample ere- 
dence. M. ce Malesherbes neither saw nor suspected 
the evil passions that animated them ; he formed but one 
opinion, and adopted it too hastily. In the multiplicity 
of his occupations, the subject became one of inferior in- 
terest; and afterwards, when it was again urged upon 
him, he recurred to his original impression. His heart 
is incapable of conceiving or uttering a falsehood. I re- 
peat most solemnly, and he will not discredit me, I never 
uttered a syllable to him, indicative of any project of ven- 
geance against any of my enemies. Such a feeling would 
have been just and natural, but it had ceased to become 
so necessary to me, that to indulge it I should sacrifice 
my liberty, my repose, and my life. 

Having said what I owe to truth, let me argue with 
the objection of the minister, and I think I shall destroy 
it entirely. M. de Malesherbes had declared that his 
apprehension of my denouncing M. de Sartine was the 
reason why he detained me in prison. This ts the fullest 
extent of what he has said to justify my continued cap- 
tivity, taking his words in the most rigorous interpreta- 
tion ; and this was the avowed cause of my new punish- 
ment. It was acknowledged that, for twenty-six years, 
I had been the most unfortunate of men, and that I had 
suffered innocently: but the fear that I should demand 
justice on my enemies rendered me criminal. If I had 
done so,—if I had thrown myself at the feet of a mo- 
narch in whom justice and humanity were the most dis- 
tinguished virtues,—in dragging M. de Sartine at the 
same time before him, I should have addressed him thus: 
“ This man, whom you honour with your confidence, is an 
unworthy and perfidious hypocrite. Look on this ema- 
ciated body: it is covered over with the marks of his 
barbarity. Behold the impression of the chains with 
which he loaded me for twenty-six years: and what were 
his motives? In the first instance, to please a prostitute, 
whose name I withhold from respect, and afterwards to 
gratify his own malevolence and avarice. The happy 
day of your accession to the throne, which occasioned 
every heart in France to beat with joy, became for me 
the epoch of a new punishment; this prevaricating min- 
ister has closed on me alone the prison gates, which were 
opened to every other captive. I am innocent, I defy 


him to accuse or convict me of a single crime.” Should 
I have been criminal in using this language ?_ In drag- 


ging M. de Sartine before the august dispenser of justice, 
what offence could I have committed? Was I nota 
man, a subject, and a citizen ; and what was he more? Did 
his rank, his titles, and his places, cover him with an 
wgis so impenetrable, that no blow could reach him; or 


him, but to adulate and pay homage to his grandeur ? 
Such, at. that period, were the great; they were seldom 
approached but with prayers and supplications, and 
forgot that they were men, as weak and helpless as their 
gnferiors. ; ; 

M. de Malesherbes ought not to have fallen into this 
error. I have already said, it was the mistake of the 
times he lived in, and not his own, and he has amply 
proved the truth of my assertion. He reflected honour on 
his post by accepting it; and he soon increased his own 
glory by resigning the office, which a flattering and 
delusive hope of doing good had alone induced him to 
accept. I have dwelt on these details, and examined 
them minutely. Compelled to differ with a man whose 
name ought never to be pronounced without respect and 
veneration, I have delivered my sentiments without 
reserve, I have laid my soul open before him. Truth 
imposes this candour on me as a sacred law, and I re- 
quire no other apology. 

Nine days elapsed after I had been desired, by order 
of the minister, to furnish the list of effects I required on 
issuing from my prison. During this time, I ceased to 
feel the weight of my chains; the prospect of liberty 
was before me, I recovered the elasticity of my facultics, 
and I prepared myself for the happiness that awaited me. 
On the 29th of September, 1775, the jailer opened my 
door with unusal alacrity, and cried out, as if transport- 
ed with emotion, “sir, your woes are ended; the order 
for your liberation has arrived!” I followed him to the 
council-chamber ; the major handed me the necessary 
document to sign, and accompanied me to the court. 
There I found M. de Rougemont with two exempts. 
One of them, called Du Tronchet, said to me, “ the min- 
ister thinks it expedient to accustom you by degrees to 
breathe a purer air; you are therefore to remain for 
some months in a convent of monks, at a short distance 
from hence; I have orders to conduct you there.” 

These were the exact words the exempt Rouillé had 











was it decreed that no human being could appear before - 
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used on the 15th of August, 1764, when he came to the 
Bastille to transport me to Vincennes. 1 remembered 
them too well; they fell on my ear like a clap of thunder, 
and utterly paralysed my faculties. Almost ina state of 
insensibility, I was conveyed into a hackney coach. I] 
was scarcely seated in it, when another person followed 
me. He resembled a spectre; his body was emaciated, 
his cheeks were hollow and livid. He had been eighteen 
years at Vincennes, and had no idea where he was going 
to. I collected my strength to explain to him what 1 
knew of our situation. I observed that M. de Rouge- 
mont spoke with anger to the two exempts; I felt con- 
vinced that I was the subject of his discourse, and I was 
not mistaken. I listened, and heard him tell them plainly 
I was a dangerous and hardened criminal ; he described 
to them my three escapes from the Bastille and Vincen- 
nes, recommended them to adopt the most sccure pre- 
cautions, and to tell my new keepers that they could not 
confine me too rigidly. Not satisfied with the tortures 
he had inflicted on me while I was subject to bis brutal 
tyranny, he wished to prolong their effects, enraged no 
doubt at losing a number of prisoners, whom M. de 
Malesherbes, satisfied of their innocence, had removed 
from Vincesnes, but whom his too confiding credulity 
made him hesitate to liberate entirely. De Sartine and 
Le Noir, who dreaded the first ebullition of these pri- 
soners on recovering their freedom, had persuaded the 
minister that some of them were perverse spirits, whose 
natural dispositions led them to crime, and whorn it 
would be desirable to save from the paroxysms of their 
own fury ; and that others were convicted criminals, who, 
for the honour of the distinguished families to which they 
belonged, it would be advisable to shelter from the ven- 
geanc@ of the laws. M. de Malesherbes believed them, 
and, blindly yielding to their passions, because in soine 
degree the accomplice of their crimes. I do not wish to 
excite his self-regret; but let him reflect that his exam- 
ple has furnished a powerful lesson; his virtues have 
tailed to rescue him from the weaknesses of humanity, 
and there is not one among the most enthusiastic of his 
admirers, who, in reading the brilliant history of his 
life, is not compelled to lament that he cannot expunge 
an occasional page. ; 

I soon experienced the effects of M. de Rougemont’s 
instructions. The two exempts, when they entered the 
carriage, proccedcd to bind me, and conducted us to 
Charenton. My companion in misfortune preserved 
more courage and composure than I did. He told me 
he was a Swiss, from the Canton of Fribourg, and that 
his name was Thorin. He enquired the news, and, in 
the course of their replies, our keepers informed us that 
Louis the Fifteenth had died seventeen months before. 

—=—>—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

When we arrived at Charenton, the two exempts 
consigned us over to some monks, brethren of charity, 
in whose hands the governinent of that hospital is placed; 
but, before they left us, they took care not to omit 
the particular recommendation of M. de Rougemont 
respecting me, and that the necessity of rigorous treat- 
ment might not be forgotten, on my entrance to this 
new Tartarus, I was again baptised by the name of 
Danger, an appellation well calculated to recall continually 
the calumnious assertions of my enenfics, and to impress 
the idea of my formidable character. Up to this moment, 
I was ignorant of my destination, not knowing the 
nature of the establishment at Charenton. I had been 
told I was to be transferred to a monastery ; the principal 
inhabitants of this house wore the costuine of monks, 
and I thought for once I had not been deceived, and that 
the monastic life would close my miserable career. I 
vegan to breathe more freely, and felt some relief from 
the terrible oppression which, for more than an hour, 
had almost deprived me of my faculties. 

I followed my new hosts across a large court, in which 
I beheld about forty people, some of whom were dancing 


thought you were asleep; you must have suffered much : 
have you been long a prisoner ?” 


disposition to resist; but, finding them prepared to use 
violence, I submitted to all they required. They then 
left me, locking the door carefully, and carrying away 
my clothes to search them. 

I now ascertained too plainly that I had only changed 
my punishment and my executioners, and that I was 
still in a prison. But why was I confined with lunatics? 
Was this another species of torture, invented by my 
cruel enemies to insult my miscries by degrading me in 
my own estimation—to deprive me of the only advantage 
I retained, the title and attributes of a man, by assimi- 
lating me to these unhappy wretches, who had lost the 
precious facultics of feeling and thinking? Or, was 1 
in reality reduced to the same miserable level? and was 
it possible that the despair which had so long consumed 
my body, had at last destroyed my mind? I rejected 
the latter idea at once; I felt myself in full possession of 
my senses; my organs were weakened, but they were 
not exhausted, and my bosom burned with just indigna- 
tion. 

Two hours after, my door was opened; the noise 
roused me from these bitter reflections. "The same monk 
re-entered, and, returning me niy clothes, told me I 
might rise and dress myself. I followed his advice, and, 
going towards the window, saw that it was guarded by 
ag enormous iron grating, with the bars so thickly cross- 
ed, that the light could scarcely penetrate. A dreadful 
noise assailed my ears; it resembled the groans and 
shrieks of at least fifty nen undergoing the lash. I 
afterwards ascertained that immediately under my 
chamber was the vault in which they confined the most 
dangerous of the lunatics, who were always chained to 
the wall—a frightful neighbourhood and a perpetual tor- 
ment, the horror of which it would be difficult to exceed. 
Towards the evening, my supper was handed to me 
through a small wicket which opened from my chamber 
on the corridor ; it consisted of a small quantity of roast 
mutton and some white bread, with wine and water. I 
had no disposition to eat in my present situation: I 
drank a glass of water and sent away the rest. Worn 
out by the painful weight of my reflections, I threw my- 
self on the bed. About ten o’clock, I was strangely 
surprised to hear the sound of human voices; two 
persons ventured to break the profound silence of the 
night, which for so many years I had never known an 
instance of. One was the prisoner confined in the 
chamber adjoining mine; the other, in that immediately 
above. My mind was on the stretch for the slightest 
hint that could throw light on ny fate and enable me to 
penetrate the future. I listened with intense attention, 
which redoubled when I found I was the subject of their 
conversation. 

“ Did you see,” said the first, whose name was St. Luc 
—‘“did you see the prisoner thcy brought from Vincen- 
nes to-day, and who was placcd in the adjoining room ?” 
“No,” replied the other, named St. Magloire ; “I was 
playing cards in the viscount’s chamber.” 

“Out of four,” continued St. Luc, “who have been 
sent here from that castle since yesterday, he is the only 
one they have confined : the other three are allowed the 
freedom of the corridors: doubtless he is a dangerous 
madman.” 

I had gone close to the window to hear them more 
plainly ; at these words, I cricd out that I was neither 
mad nor dangerous, but an unfortunate wretch who had 
undergone more than enough to make him both. 

“You are welcome,” replied one of them; “ we | 


, 


“So long,” replied I, “ that, if I told you tlie time, you 
would conclude I must have committed the most dreadful | 


crimes.” 


rs ‘ ° ‘ , . 
“ The duration of your imprisonment,” continued my | 


“ Almost twenty-seven years.” | 
" ae ° ° 
“Twenty-seven years!” exclaimed both in the same | 


with the most extravagant gesticulations, while others,} moment: “ such atrocities are unknown even in the pri. 


crowned with rags and remnants of paper, strutted up 
and down with an air of grotesque majesty. I enquired] i 
what these men were: the brother who conducted me 
answered that they were madmen. “Madmen!” ex- 
claimed J, seized with sudden fury—* can this be a re- 
ceptacle for lunatics?” “ Exactly so,” replied the monk,| | 
I heard no more—my senses failed, and I fell on the 


pavement. My guide called two keepers, who dragged|“ 


me to a chamber where I was locked in. Some minutes 
atter, the same monk entered the apartment, attended by 
the two keepers, and presenting me a shirt and a night- 


cap, ordered me to undress and go to bed immediately.| cell; they never sec or s 


others mentioned. 


sons of Spain and Portugal; the Inquisition itself never | blishment. 


nflicted a similar punishment.” “ You are doubtless,” | 


continued St. Luc, “acquainted with the three other | 
prisoners who were brought here from Vincennes, yester-| from the baseness and crueltics by which the officers of 
day and to day. ‘he least unfortunate of the number |the other. prisons were so frequently distinguished, and 


1as been confined there seventeen years.” 
“One of them came in company with me,” replied I; 
I never saw him before, and I in: never heard the 





peak to cach other. 





I observed that it was only two o'clock, and showed a 
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. 
rules; in this prison, therefore, it is not cons'¢>red a 
crime to converse.” 

“On the contrary,” replied St. Luc, “ day and night 
we can converse as we please, and mect occasionally 
all who hear the story of your misfortunes will feel an 
interest in your fate, and we will do all in our power to 
console you.” 

_“ Ah?!” replied I, “your generous offers already 
mitigate my sufferings; but pardon me—I have been 
informed that none but lunatics are confined here, and 
neither of you appear to come under that designation.” 

St. Magloire interrupted me, and said, “ this is not ex- 
clusively a receptacle for absolute lunatics, but some- 
times they confine here those whom they please to call 
bad heads,—whom the heat of passion, or the impulse of 
the moment, may have hurried into errors which are 
punished as crimes : when imprisoned here, the progress 
of corruption is rapid ; their passions are allowed to pre- 
vail, they become irritated by persecution, and generally 
leave the place confirmed in vice and wickedness. For 
myself, Iam only seventeen years old; my counsellors 
jare my head and my despair, but my parents have 
jthought proper to place me here, and I hope, one day or 
other, they may not have occasion to repent.” 

It was late: we therefore terminated our conversation, 
and went to sleep. Very early in the morning these 
amiable young men awakened me, and proposed to re- 
new our discourse. All that had happened in the world 
for six-and-twenty years had for me the charms of 
|novelty, particularly the events of the last nine, which I 
j had passed without interruption at Vincennes. They 
pageant to me every occurrence of interest, and collected 
a number of newspapers, which they sent to my apart- 
ment to amuse me. 

In course of time, I learned that the person called St. 
Luc, was, in fact, the Baron de Prilles, son of an officer 
in the royal guards: he was a native of Strasbourg, in 
the same corps himself, and belonged, I believe, to the 
company of Villeroi. Being one day on guard, he enter- 
ed the royal deer park, when probably under the in- 
fluence of wine; he made some disturbance there, and 
was deprived of liberty, for having dared to profane that 
august sanctuary. 

The Baron de Prilles, wiom I shall continue to call 
St. Luc, had acquired an extraordinary ascendancy over 
all the principals of the establishment. Full of spirit 
and vivacity, he obtained from them every thing he 
wished, and he invariably used his credit in favour of his 
fellow-prisoners. He conceived a warm affection for me, 
and took infinite pains to point out to me the line of con- 
duct I ought to adopt. 

The hospital of Charenton is particularly establish- 
ed as an asylum for lunatics. Some are in a perpetual 
state of furious madness, which renders them dangerous; 
they are therefore shut up, and frequently chained, in a 
sort of cage or den, from whence they are never allowed 
to come out: others are subject only to periodical attacks 
of frenzy ; these are allowed free liberty in the house, 

nd are not confined until the stated time of their mad- 
Another class, again, labour under a 
species of quict insanity, which is often confined to one 
subject, while on every other point they appear perfectly 
rational and collected: these are allowed to visit each 
other, and at all times to range at liberty through the 
establishment. Some even obtain the occasional pri- 
vilege of a day’s absence. The condition of the latter 
class is tolerable enough, and they are generally gay, 
tractable, and easily pleased. 

All these prisoners are called pensioners ; but there 
were others confined at Charenton, by orders from the 
different ministers, by lettres de cachet, and sometimes by 
the intercession of their own reli The latter paid 
annual salaries, the lowest of which exceeded eight 
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ness comes round. 








iLions, 


new acquaintance, “could only convince us of your in-|hundredlivres, and some amounted toa considerable sum. 
nocence : how long then have you been incarcerated ?” |Their subsistence w 


as regulated accordingly, and in 
general it was extremely good. The pensioners were 
subjected to more or less restrictions, according to the 
orders delivered to the brethren who governed the esta- 

phe / ng — 
They executed them fairly enough; and if 
sometimes they were rather deficient in active charity 
towards their unhappy inmates, at least they abstained 


so large a portion of which it had been my unhappy lot 
to experience. 


St. Lue supplicd me with these details, and also with 





H At the Bastille, and at Vincennes, the |every information that could assist me in regulating my 
prisoners are not permitted to have the slightest inter-| proceedings; but, not satisfied with this, he determined 
course; each is strictly guarded in his chamber or his|to ascertain why, contrary to the general rules of the 
I perccive | place, I was confined to my chamber; and, if he could 
with surprise that here you are not subjected to the samc | not procure my liberty, to obtain at least permission to 
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visit me,.accompanied by some of his companions. He 
sought for Father Prudence, one of the superiors of the 
house, and demanded why I was denied the privilege of 
walking in the corridors, which had been granted to the 
three other prisoners who came from Vincennes at the 
same time. Father Prudence replied, that he had re- 
ceived no precise orders to confine me; but that the ex- 
empt who brought me to Charenton had told him I was a 
very devil, a dangerous character not fit to be trusted, 
and that I was gifted with the powers of magic, since 
by means that appeared supernatural, I had escaped once 
from the Bastille, and twice from Vincennes; and it was 
through these urgent representations I had been treated 
with the rigour he complained of. St. Luc, whom | had 
made acquainted with the history of my misfortunes, 
and the implacable fury of my enemies, related some in- 
stances of both to the father, and assured him that he 
would be responsible for my docility. 

Although he could not at once succeed in procuring 
my enlargement, he obtained for me the indulgence of 
receiving visits from as many of the prisoners ag felt 
disposed to communicate with me, and hastened himself 
to bring me the grateful tidings. He then went among 
his comrades, relating my story to all whose acquaint- 
ance and conversation he thought would be agreeable to 
me. He soon returned with several of them, who in 
the most touching manner expressed the interest my 
unhappy situation had excited. Their consoling society 
relieved my mind from the gloomy reflections in which 
it had been for so many years absorbed. The interchange 
of reciprocal civilities appeared to me like a new exist 
ence, At the Bastille, and at Vincennes, every thing 
was silént and melancholy us the yrave: no prisoner 
ever beheld a smile on the inflexible countenances of 
his jailers, who glided in and out of his cell like sulky 
and speechless automatuns. Here IT was permitted the 
society of ny fellow-men ; I could listen to the sound of 
human voices, and they spoke in the accents of kindness, 
to which my heart had long been a stranger. 

I was also visited by some of the lunatics, whose 
harmless manners would have amused me, but that their 
malady recalled perpetually the idea of the saddest of 
all human afflictions, One aay, a considerable number of 
these poor creatures determined to give me a concert ; 
they came to the amount of twenty, and each provided 
with a different instrument. One among thein acted as 
conductor ; he was much more insane than the others, 
and, instead of a leader’s baton, had armed himself with 
the handle of a broom, with which, while beating time, 
he dealt around him liberal blows on the heads and 
shoulders of his companions. 

This discordant tumult would have appeared ontrage- 
ous to delicate ears; to mine it was absolutely delicious, 
accustomed as I had been for so many years to the un- 
varying silence uf the state prisons, seldom broken but 
by the harsh grating of a dungeon-bolt, or the sad and 
plaintive echoes of my own flageolet. The concert last- 
ed three hours: my musicians, del:ghted at their recep- 
tion and at the pleasure the performance evidently 
afforded me, promised to repeat it every day, and they 
faithfully kept their words. ‘The rest of my time was 
occupied in conversation with many of the rational pri- 
soners, who visited me in constant succession, or by 
reading the different books with which they supplied me. 

This delightful intercourse had continued for three 
days: my captivity no longer appeared painful ; and I 
began to think I could, in my present circumstances, 
endure it without regret, when the evil genius that con- 
tinually hauntec my steps burst in again, to plunge me 
back into the abyss of horrors from which I vainly 
hoped I had finally escaped. My daily concert was 
about to commence, when a prisoner, who knew M. de 
Rougemont, came running eagerly to tell me that he 
had just seen him arrive and enter the apartments of 
the superior. I had related to all my associates the pro- 
mises of M. de Malesherbes, and mentioned the list I 
had beer ordered to furnish of whatever I should re- 
quire on leaving prison, a few days before my being sent 
toCharenton, They all agreed that I could only have 
been sent there as an experiment, to accustom me to the 
the full use of my faculties before I was enlarged; that 
it was impossible M. de Malesherbes could forfeit. his 
word, and that beyond a doubt Rougemont was the bearer 
of the happy order which would at last restore me tothe 
worlé and to myself. "his report spread rapidly through 
the establishment ; the prisoners ran from every side to 
congratulate me; it seemed like the signal for a general 
{éte, and every body participated in the joy. The mu- 


sicians had already commenced their concert, when one 
of the monks, entering the apartment suddenly, drove 
them all out, dispersed my numerous society, and, closing 





the wicket, issued the most peremptory orders that none 
of the prisoners should approach my chamber. My 
reacers must have remarked, in the course of these Me- 
moirs, that, whenever some new and heavy misfortune 
was hanging over my head and preparing to burst on 
me, it was preceded by some moments of more than 
ordinary enjoyment to render the shock more terrible. 

M. de Rougemont, it was evident, had brought the 
order fur my persecution, but who had issued it? No- 
body will accuse M. de Malesherbes ; it was then either 
M. Le Noir or M. de Sartine. But the latter had be- 
come minister of marine, and had no longer any control 
over the state prisons. On the other hand, what motive 
could induce M. Le Noir to commit the cruel act? I 
was unknown to him; he had never seen me; I had 
never troubled him with letters or petitions, and no 
where cou'd he find any register of my criminality. 
There was no accusation, no evidence, no sentence 1e- 
corded against ine. Which of these two men could have 
had the barbarity to treat me in this manner? If M. 
de Sartine was capable of carrying his vindictive feel. 
ings to that extent, it must be admitted that his sou! 
was truly vile; if M. Le Noir descended so low as to 
punish me for the satisfaction of his patron, he was, if 
possible, the more contemptible tyrant of the two. Let 
them explain the enigma, when I call on them publicly 
before the tribunals. I can scarcely believe that either 
one or the other would consent to bear the entire weight 
of the opprobrium ; but, to render it endurable, they 
acted in concert, and agreed to divide it between them. 
But let me not rob M. de Rougemont of his share in the 
honours of the transaction. If the others conceived, he 
at least executed it. It was scarcely half an hour after 
his arrival, when my wicket was closed, and tie order 
issued to forbid all intercourse with me. His arguments 
must have been forcible indeed, to operate so suddenly 
and completely on the minds of my new keepers, who 
hitherto had shown every disposition to soften my lot 
and ameliorate my deplorable situation. 

In spite of the prohibition which had been issued, St. 
Luc and my other neighbours continued to converse 
with me through the grated bars of the windows; they 
were even incautious in their expressions, and boldly 
arraigned the cruelty of my persecutors. St Lue de- 
termined to g0 beyond this, and assailed the superiors 
with the most energetic remonstrances against the or- 
ders they had given. They replied, that they were per- 
fectly satisfied with my conduct, and that, if it rested 
with them, they would at once throw open the door of 
my chamber, and give me the full liberty of the estab- 
lishment, but that they were compelled to obey the posi- 
tive instructions they had received. 

St. Lue persevered, but without effect, until a melan- 
choly event assisted his views, and furnished him with 
the means of success. It was during the winter of 
1776; the weather was urusually severe, and one of the 
pensiouers, confined to his chamber (I believe he was a 
Benedictine), perished from the cold. St Luc resumed 
his applications in my behalf; he implored the superiors 
to consider, that one victim was cnough to satisfy the 
barbarous policy of the ministers : they were shaken by 
his energy, and consented that I should be allowed to 
take my meals in the apartment of one of my fellow- 
prisoners named St. Bernard, in which there was always 
a good fire and abundance of society. This St. Bernard 
carried on a kind of traffic; he was skilful in making 
little baskets of straw and osier; he tamed birds, pur- 
chased wine from some of the prisoners, and re-sold to 
others the articles he had constructed; his apartment 
became a genera! rendezvous of all the pensioners in the 
establishment. ‘The orders once issued, my dinner and 
supper were served daily in St. Bernard’s room. He 
was allowed to come for me, and I, of course, prolonged 
my meals as much as I possibly could. 

Occasionally some of the brethren of the establish- 
ment came to chat with us; I endeavoured, by relating 
the most extraordinary of my adventures, to attract their 
notice, and engage their interest in my favour. They 
obtained for me an indulgence which had become neces- 
sary to my health, that of walking in the smalier court. 
I know not through what influence they procured this 
favour, but the condition annexed to it was, that | should 
always walk alone, and never enter the court when the 
other prisoners were there. I was therefore obliged tu 
wait till cight o’clock in the evening, when all were shut 
up in their respective apartments, and the night had 
closed in. It was in the middle of winter, and the days 
were short. A keeper conducted me there with a lan- 
tern; the court was about forty feet in length, and when 
he was not disposed to attend me during my walk, he 





placed his lantern on a stonc, and left me by mnyself; 





the porter thea watched my proceedings, through some 
holes bored in the door for that express purpose. It was 
only by this glimmering light that I was allowed to 
breathe the fresh air; the aspect of the heavens, and the 
brightness of day, would have been considered by my 
enemies as affording me too much enjoyment at a time. 
It was a singular arrangement, and would appear ridi- 
culous, but for its studied cruelty. 

I was not indebted to the clemency of the ministers 
for the privileges of warming myself and taking my 
-neals in the apartment cf St. Bernard ; the monks of Cha- 
renton took this upon themselves, although they told me 
their compassion would certainly expose them to censure. 
But they did not stop there : the Father Facio, superior 
of the hospital, indignant at privations which appeared 
unmerited on my part, and moved by the urgent in- 
stances of my companions, waited upon M. de Male- 
sherbes himself, to intercede in my behalf. He assured 
him of my submission and docility, and requested at 
least that my treatment might be ameliorated. His 
astonishment was unbounded when the minister told 
him that he himself had been most shamefully deceived, 
and that he had been persuaded to believe I was a furi- 
ous madman. He condescended, as the father informed 
me, to enquire into many particulars concerning me, 
appeared to feel for my situation, promised to give his 
immediate attention to it, and issued orders that I should 
be allowed every liberty consistent with the regulations 
of the place. He even carried his goodness so far, as 
to recommend me to the special protection of the supe- 
rior, and charged him to assure me that, in a little time, 
all my wishes should be accomplished, But, unce more, 
these brilliant hopes vanished into delusion. M. de 
Malesherbes, unable to carry into effect his own good 
intentions, and indignant at being sometimes forced to 
become an accomplice in evil, resigned his office and 
retired from the ministry. The day of his retreat be- 
came one of yeneral mourning through France, and 
once more riveted the chains from which I appeared to 
be on the point of escaping. 

In the mean time, the Father Facio hastened to obey 
the orders he hud received, and the doors of my apart- 
ment were thrown open. I cannot undertake to describe 
the joy I felt, or the general delight expressed by my 
companions, when this happy event occurred. 1 ran 
about like a child, 1 embraced every one that came in 
my way, and they all crowded anxicusly round me. 
Some carried me to their chambers, to show me the 
view from the windows: | gazed with admiration on 
the trees, the gardens, the vineyards ; every thing ap- 
peared like enchantment. Others invited me to join in 
their pastimes, and play with them at their different 
games; but my mind was too much occupied at first, to 
attend to the gratification of the external senses. After 
twenty-seven years of captivity, of despair, and tears, I 
felt that I had survived my miseries ; and, although not 
absolutely restored to freedom, the contrast of my past 
and present lot almost amounted to that happy consum- 
mation. 

In the hospital of Charenton there are several com- 
mon halls, where the pensioners are in the habit of 
assembling: in one there isa billiard table, in the others, 
backgammon boards, cards, newspapers, and books. The 
prisoners are allowed to mingle together in freedom of 
intercourse, unless in cases where particular orders are 
given to the contrary. There is a chapel, where, at 
stated hours, all are permitted to attend mass : they are 
not even compelled to fast on the Fridays and Saturdays. 
Early in the morning their breakfast is served; they 
dine at eleven, and sup at six. In winter, they retire 
to rest at eight in the evening; in summer, at nine. I 
dwell with pleasure on those details ; they recall forcibly 
to my mind the difference between this system of disci- 
pline and that of the Bastille and Vincennes. 

I proposed a plan which would conduce still further 
to our comforts. Our meals were served up to us sepa- 
rately, in our respective apartments: we easily obtained 
permission to take them together, and thus formed a 
little social circle, all the members of which were dis- 
posed to render themselves agreeable. We recited our 
mutual adventures ; these young men had received libe- 
ral educations, and many of them were clever and well- 
informed; we had each the same interest in dissipating our 
cares, and all were gay and agrecable. Some few among 
the lunatics were admitted into our society, and their 
gentle manners and amiable singularities added consl- 
derably to our enjoyments. One of them, named Gre- 
not, a Chevalier of St. Louis, and Captain of Grenadiers 
in the regiment of Picardy, believed himself God Al- 
mighty. He was a man of talent, and sound intellect 
on all other points, but on the article of his divinity he 
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was most intractable. He attended mass regularly, and 
his madness displayed itself in his turning his back on 
the priest at the consecration of the host. I remon- 
strated with him, but he replied, “ It is too much to 
bear ; | cannot look on and see it patiently.” 


Another, a musketeer of about thirty years of age, 
had been promoted to a majority in one of the islands. 
All at once, he took it into his head that he was a son 
of Louis XV: wholly possessed with this idea, from 
which no arguments could detach him, he embarked, 
came direct to court to claim his rank, and was imme- 
diately sent to the hospital of Charenton. He was an 
extremely sensible man in other respects, could argue 
soundly on any given subject, and was consistent even 
in his madness. We all felt an interest in his fate, and 
used every means we could devise to cure his insanity, 
but all our efforts were unavailing. On oue occasion | 
hoped to make an impression on him, and eagerly seized 
the opportunity furnished by the arrival at Charenton 
of another lunatic of the same species. He was the 
son of a secretary of the intendant of Dijon. It was 
customary to visit the new-comers on their arrival: I 
went to see our recruit, and found him a greater poten- 
tate than even the musketeer; he was the king of 
France himself. He insisted on being approached with 
the most profound respect, in which fantasy I humoured 
him. He demanded the governor of the establishment : 
] left the chamber on pretence of seeking him. <A mo- 
ment after, I returned, announcing that the governor 
would wait on him as soon as he had taken his choco- 
late. At these words, the selfcreated monarch flew 
into a towering passion, and threatened to punish this 
insolence by a decree of perpetual imprisonment. 
then went to seek the musketeer, and brought him with 
me to visit our new comrade. When we reached his 
chamber, I introduced thein to each other: the one an- 
nounced himself as the son of Louis XV., the other de- 
clared he was the reigning monarch. I begged them to 
come to an understanding. ‘I'he musketeer took me 
aside, and, shrugging his shoulders, said with a tone of 
compassion, “ You see how very mad this poor devil is ; 
we must nut contradict him.” From this moment | 
saw the impossibility of his own cure, and gave up the 
attempt as hopeless. 


We had two other lunatics, whose madness was of an 
entirely opposite quality. The first of them was an 
advocate of Auvergne, whose reason had been unsettled 
by love. His mania consisted in throwing himself at 
every body’s feet, and imploring pardon. The se- 
cond was a hermit, who had brought with him the hu- 
mility of his profession. He had taken it into his head 
that I was a sovereign elector, and he devoted himself 
entirely to my service. He wished to become my lac- 
quey and secretary. Neither the keepers nor myself 
could prevent him from making my hed, sweeping my 
room, and performing all the menial offices of a domes- 
tic. If 1 told him in the morning that a flea had dis- 
turbed my rest, he would not leave my chamber till he 
had killed it; he would bring it to me in the hollow of 
his hand, to show me what he had done. *“ My lord,” 
he would say, “ it will bite no more, aud will never 
again disturb the sleep of your most serene highness.” 
] rescued him one day from rather an unpleasant ad. 
venture, which considerably increased his zeal, and add- 
ed to the idea he had conceived of my power. He had 
quarreled with another lunctic, and in all probability 
they had fought and excited a tumult. The punishment 
for mutincers in the hospital was terrible : they dreaded 
it more than any thing in the whole discipline of the 
place. It consisted in tying their hands, and placing 
them close to a large tub full of cold water : the keepers 
then seized the delinquent, and plunged him in several 
times over head and ears. This punishment was not 
confined to the lunatics, but sometimes inflicted on the 
other pensioners when they misconducted themselves. 
They would also have preferred being stretched on the 
rack. My hermit was already close to the tub, with his 
hands tied tightly behind his back. He cried out with all 
his might, “ To my rescue, my lord the elector ! to my 
rescue, your most serene highness!” I ran to his assist- 
ance, and, by dint of prayers, obtained his pardon. From 
that moment he looked on me as the first potentate of the 
universe. 


Such were my occupations, for a considerable time, 
during the new period of my captivity: they amused 
my mind, but they could not so entirely engross my 
faculties, but that [ felt much was wanting to complete 
my happiness. In the first moments of my joy, I fan. 
cied myself free, because [ was no longer in a subterra- 


they outraged and the country they disgraced? What 
sacrifice have they made to humanity, to absolve them 


plead, in mitigation of their guilt? Are they to be found 


sional glimmering of light only served to render distinct 
the horrors of my situation. I had now begun to find 
there were still enjoyments beyond my reach, and that 
I could never be contented whilst I remaineda prisoner. 
Bat I was animated by newly revived hope, and the re- 
membrance of my former misery made me doubly sen- 
sible of my present comfort. 


At this period, a terrible discovery dissipated my illu- 
sions, and recalled once more my tears and my despair. 
[ have already stated that, among the lunatics at Cha- 
renton, were some whose disorder was periodical; wheu 
these attacks caine on, they were removed to subterra- 
nean dens or catacombs, where they were chained, and 
were sometimes confined in iron cages. When they re- 
covered, they were taken back to the quarter occupied 
by the other prisoners. One of these unfortunate beings, 
with whom I was one day conversing, and who bad only 
returned among us a short time before, told me that 
D’ Alegre, my old companion, with whom I had escaped 
from the Bastille, was in one of these cages. My readers 
will recollect, that he was re-taken at Brussels, from 
thence conducted back to the Bastille, where, like 
me, he had been put in irons, and thrown into a 
dungeon on a straw pallet without covering. His rea- 
son gave way under his misfortunes, which ended in 
raving madness, without any interval of sanity. He 
was sent to Charenton, where, for more than ten years, 
he had been chained in a cage. I was strack with hor- 
ror on hearing this account, and felt a strong anxicty 
to see him immediately. 


I hastened to the brother who had charge of the cells, 
and iinplored his permission to visit my unfortunate 
friend. I felt convinced that he would recognise me, 
and I hdped to restore him. I was pale and breathless 
with gricf and impatience ; the monk, seeing the state 
I was in, requested me to wait some days: * No,” re- 
plied I, * I will never quit you till you have taken me 
to him. I wish to see, to weep with him, to moisten his 
chains with my tears.” Notwithstanding my pressing 
importunity, I was obliged to wait several hours, the 
monk, under various pretexts, refusing to accumpany 
me till the evening: | am convinced he employed the 
interval in clothing my unhappy friend. Madmen, in 
the condition to which he was reduced, tear and devour 
their garments; they are often left in a state of com- 
plete nudity, and he was unwilling to exhibit D’Alegre 
in that melancholy situation. 


At last, I was allowed to see him. I trembled as I 
passed into his miserable den. I expected to find my 
former friend, I saw only a squalid spectre ; his hair 
matted and in disorder, his eyes sunken and haggard, 
his whole figure so worn and attenuated, that it was 
scarcely possible to recognise him. ‘The appalling spec- 
tacle pursues me still, and is ever present to my imagina- 
tion. I threw myself on his neck to embrace him; he 
repulsed me with aversion. I endeavoured to recall him 
to himself: “ Do you not remember your old friend ?” 
said I. “I am Latude, who assisted you to escape from 
the Bastille; have you no recollection of me?” He turn- 
ed on me a petrifying look, and ina stifled tone exclaim. 
ed, “I know you not—be gone—I am God!” 1 could 
extract nothing further from him. I groaned in utter 
agony at my disappointment: some of the pensioners 
who had accompanied me, in their anxiety to terminate 
this painful interview, dragged me away, and forced me 
back to my chamber- 


My readers will be affected by this incident; they will 
be more shocked when I tell them this unfortunate being 
is still in existence. At the time I speak of, he had been 
ten years in that dreadful situation; at present, he has 
endured it for double that period. Death has refused to 
terminate his punishment, and no one has been found 
sufficiently humane to anticipate the final blow and re- 
lieve the wretched victim from his misery. I forget my 
own misfortunes when my mind reverts to those of 
D’Alegre; I become inflamed with a holy indignation, 
which drives me beyond the bounds of endurance. ‘This 
amiable young man possessed both virtue and talents ; 
he might have become a valuable citizen, an estimable 
member of society; and behold the state to which he 
was reduced by the pride of a prostitute and the infa- 
nous complaisance of a minister! If they had committed 
but this single crime, if they had immolated but this one 
victim, what atonement have they offered to the laws 





from this iniquity ? What claims, what services can they 








nean cell where my groans were unheard, and an occa- 





in the exactions, the prodigality, the scandalous and over- 





did not even know the meaning of a ire-ship. 


bearing luxury of the former; or in the despotism, the 
incapacity, and ignorance of the latter ?* 

And yet such were the tyrants to whose yoke we so 
long and patiently submitted. Such were our sovereigns, 
our gods! And there are still men in existence base 
enough to regret the laws, or rather the frightful abuse 
of all laws, which degraded us to the condition of slaves 
to these and many similar monsters! 

The establishment of Charenton, useful and necessary 
in some respects, was also, as my case will prove, one of 
the secret asylums where arbitrary power consigned its 
victims and consummated its detestable mysteries. 
Despotisin was less crucl there than in the other state 
prisons, but its practice was more criminal. Elsewhere, 
the laws were disavowed, and never alluded to. The 
ministers were known to be absolute, and hypocrisy was 
unnecessary. At Charenton it was different; every year, 
the forms at least of justice were carefully attended to. 
In the month of September, a committee from the Par- 
liament of Paris visited the establishment, to hear the 
complaints of the prisoners. ‘They listened to their re- 
monstrances, dried their tears, and revived their hopes. 
But this imposing practice afforded little consolation to 
the innocent. I have been assured, on good authority, 
that this visit was a mere outward form, to sanction, in 
the eyes of the monarch and the people, the iniquities of 
the ministers, and that it seldom produced any beneficial 
results. ‘There was no instance of a person, confined on 
a lettre de cachet, obtaining redress from the laws through 
the medium of this mock tribunal. I was unwilling to 
think so, yet I saw many of my companions, as guiltless 
as I was, appeal to it in vain; and I myself have twice 
appeared before these magistrates: each time I have im- 
plored their justice, and proved to them my innocence, 
and still I remained a prisoner. 

Ali the principals of the establishment loudly expressed 
their indignation, and promised to continue their efforts 
to obtain my liberty. The lieutenant of police came 
shortly after to make his stated inspection of the prisons ; 
they brought me into his presence; it was then in the 
month of October, 1776: all united in praising my good 
conduct and uniform docility, since I had been committed 
to their charge. M. Le Noir, forced to reply to their 
urgent solicitations, promised to grant their request 
without delay. I waited patiently for three months; I 
then wrote to him, reminding him of his promises, but 
allin vain. J still remained a prisoner ! 

{then thought of trying other means. One of the 
pensioners with whom I was on most intimate terms was 
the young Chevalier de Moyria; he was a native of 
Languedoc as well as myself, born at Beziers, and of a 
very ancient family. He was confined at Charenton for 
drawing his sword on his brother. I had acted as his 
Mentor while he was detained there; he obtained his 
liberty, and took charge of some letters I gave him for 
iny own family as well as his. His mother did me the 
honour to send me an answer, offering me her services, 
and informing me that she had already written in my 
tavour to M. de St. Vigor, comptroller-general of the 
queen’s household ; she proposed to write to several other 
lriends, and sent me also the copy of a power of attorney, by 
which she consented to be recognised as my mother and 
protectress. I hastened to express to her my warm and 
lasting gratitude. M. de St. Vigor was a just and sensi- 
ble man. 
jsometimes obtain, even in a corrupted court. As soon 
as he received the letter from the Countess de Moyria, 
he wrote to me to request instructions as to the’course 
he should adopt. I forwarded to him whatever docu- 
ments I considered necessary, and implored him not to 
apply to M. Le Noir, as I well knew, in that quarter, in- 
tercession was hopeless. He addressed himself to M. 
Amelot, and obtained the order for my liberation, which 
was brought to me, at last, on the 7th of June, 1777, by 
M. de la Croix, inspector of police. 





—— 
CHAPTER V. 


At length, then, I was free! I left Charenton the in- 
stant that the order arrived. I was without hat or coat; 
my wardrobe consisted of a single pair of stockings and 
breeches, torn and full of holes; instead of shoes, I had 
an old pair of slippers, which the brethren of charity had 
given me; a great coat I had bouglit at Brussels in 1747, 
reduced to rottenness in the dungeons I had so long in- 
habited, and devoured by insects; this completed my 


equipment: I was without a penny in my pocket, with- 
out resources, acquaintances, or friends 


But I was re- 


* M. de Sartine, when created Minister of the Marine, 
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regardless of all these circumstances: it was enough, J 
was free! 

Alas! this happy sentiment was destined soon to give 
place to others, if possible more appalling than any I had 
yet experienced. Let me suspend my recital for a mo- 
ment, and gather strength for the details of misery I have 
still to lay before my readers. Up to this moment, they 
have doubtless pitied me, and considered me unfortunate: 
what name can they apply to the additional torments I 
have still to describe ; and how can I hope to keep alive 
their sympathy, already exhausted by the scenes through 
which they have accompanied me? I might almost say, 
it was only from this hour I became truly unfortunate ; 
all that I have hitherto suffered, all I have gone through, 
was light in comparison to the awful future that awaited 
me: fate appeared to have exhausted its malice, but it 
was only to prepare me for what I was yet doomed toendure. 

The inspector of police, who brought the lettre de ca- 
chet which restored me to liberty, had expressly desired 
me to call on M. Le Noir. How could I present myself 
before him in the rags that at present covered me? His 
valet would have repulsed me with horror. & remember- 
ed, fortunately, having heard the young Chevalier de 
Moyria, while at Charenton, speak of an individual, a 
native of Montagnac, who resided at Gros-Caillou ; I de- 
termined to seck him out; he knew nothing of me, but 
he might have heard me mentioned, and he could not 
fail to have been acquainted with my family in our native 
town. I was not deceived in my calculations, but it took 
me some time and trouble to convince him of my identi- 
ty. He told me that, while he resided at Montagnac, the 
whole town was persuaded that, after my flight to Hol- 
land, I had embarked for the West Indies; that the ves- 
sel was shipwrecked on the passage, and that I was 
drowned. My enemies had propagated this report, to 
put a stop to all complaints and enquiries, and to enjoy 
in tranquillity the pleasure of torturing me. I gave this 
man convincing proofs who I was, and succeeded in 
removing all his doubts. He then received me with 
kindness, and lent me twenty-five louis, with which I 
immediately supplied inyself with clothes ; on the follow- 
ing day I was in a fit condition to present myself before 
the lieutenant of police. 

I approach one of the most painful moments of my 
whole existence, and one which includes also the leading 
point of the denunciation [am preparing. — It behoves 
me, therefore, to be scrupulously exact in my details; 1 
owe it to truth, to the tribunals, who from my recital 
must decide between me and my enemies, and above all 
to the public, who are my principal judges, and whose 
esteem is my most valuable compensation. 'These par- 
ticulars can scarcely be considered superfluous, when they 
relate to such unparalleled misfortunes. 

I have not stated that the lettre de cachet, which open- 
ed the gates of my prison, included in reality a sentence 
of banishment: in the first ebullition of my joy I over- 
looked it, and saw nothing but the order fur my libera- 
tion. [t commanded me to repair without delay to 
Montagnae, prohibiting me from fixing my residence in 
any other place under any pretext whatever. I was 
therefore only snatched from prison to be sent into ban- 
ishment. At Montagnac, I should be exposed to the 
gaping curiosity of the public. In provincial towns, so 
far removed from the centre of despotism, it was difficult 
to conceive the influence of this feeling. A prisoner dur- 
ing twenty-eight years, and liberated only to become an 
exile, 1 should be regarded as an abandoned criminal, 
whose actions were unknown, because they were too 
atrocious to be revealed. Such reports had already pre- 
ceeded me. My enemies were doubtless active in propa- 
gating them. In small towns, a pernicious indolence 
always renders curiosity active and malicious. But there 
were other objections, which rendered Montagnac a pe- 
culiarly disagreeable residence. 1 had no means or 
resources; and I could expect less assistance there than 
in any other quarters. ‘This assertion may appear enig- 
matical to my readers, and I am compelled to cover it 
under the veil of a religious obligation. ‘The most sa- 
ered duties oblige me to preserve silence on this point, to 
decline all further explanation: it is the only exception 
to my gencral frankness, anda secret that must die with 
me. If | were permitted to speak further on this subject, 
I should excite in the bosoms of my readers an edditional 
and more tender compassion; but I am bound to silence, 
and can say no more. 

I presented myself before M. Le Noir; he spoke to me 
with apparent kindness, and told mre that his seeretary, 
M. Boucher,* would furnish me with the address of a 





* It was this M. Boucher who afterwards informed one 
of my friends, that the expense incurred by the govern- 


person who had received instructions from my family to 
supply me with money to purchase necessaries and equip 
me for my journey to my native province: he advised 
me to obey the order I had received, and depart at once 
for Montagnac. 1 requested his permission to go first to 
Versailles, to thank the minister who had restored me 
to liberty, and the kind protector who had solicited it: 
this he willingly accorded. 

I called first on M. de St. Vigor; this worthy man was 
affected at the story of my misfortunes; he consoled me 
by the kindest words, offered me his further services, 
and instructed me how I should proceed to obtain an in- 
terest with M. Amelot. He committed me to the care of 
M. Riviere, one of his clerks, who introduced me himself 
to the minister, to whom I returned my grateful acknow- 
ledg ments. 

Shall I be blamed for endeavouring to obtain some 
reward for my past services? The projects I had for- 
warded from the depths of my prison to various ministers, 
and one at least of which had been adopted with success, 
were they not services rendered to the state, and was | 
not entitled to a recompense? Had the government 
never dispensed the public treasure into hands less wor- 
thy, and were not my misfortunes occasioned by the 
government ? Surely, then, they owed me some compen- 
sation. It had been repeatedly promised to me; on all 
occasions, even M. de Sartine himself had spoken of my 
reward. I was deprived of all resources, ulone in the 
world, stripped of every thing : could it be imputed to me 
as a crime to solicit what | had so much right to con- 
sider an act of common justice ? 

I consulted M. Riviere ; I explained to him my plans; 
he approved of them, and advised me to present a me- 
morial to the king. 1 prepared it accordingly,and had 
the honour of laying it before M. Le Prince de Beauveau, 
afterwards marshal of France; he not only gave it his 
warm approbation, but signed it himself, and furnished 
me with the means of presenting it to the king, on his 
return from mass. He even granted me a private au- 
dience, in which I related my melancholy story, to 
which he listened wit! the deepest interest. It was not 
the only occasion on which he condescended to honour 
me with his attention, and this circumstance alone is 
sufficient to confound my enemies. 

In the memorial I presented to the king, I spoke of 
M. de Sartine; 1 had not forgotten that he was the mi- 
nister of the virtuous monarch to whom I addressed my 
supplication, and I took particular care not to indulge in 
any remarks that might appear to be inconsistent with 
the profound respect | owed to my sovereign. But I had 
introduced the name of M. de Sartine, and I have no 
doubt the contents of my memorial were communicated 
tohim. After eight days, 1 presented myself to receive 
my answer. J saw M. Amelot, who on the former occa- 
sion had appeared extremely well-disposed towards me, 
but who now reccived me ina manner that destroyed my 
hopes. The only answer | could extract from him was, an 
injunction to set out immediately for my native province, 
in obedience to the orders of the king. I petitioned for 
a short delay, and he granted me eightcen days to ar- 
range my affairs. 

I returned to Paris, agitated by fear, and full of fatal 
presentiments. My landlord handed me a letter, counter- 
signed Le Noir. The name made me tremble: I opened 
the packet, and found it contained an order to repair im- 
mediately to his presence; I obeyed on the instant. He 
received me with fury depicted on his countenance, and 
told me in a tone of thunder, that, if I did not imme- 
diately set out on my journey, he would cause me to be 
arrested; he then turned his back, and left me. 

[ hesitated not a moment, but renouncing the permis- 
sion of the minister, I prepared to fly for ever from a 
place where an abyss was continually yawning under 
my feet. I went to take leave of my countryman at 
Gros-Caillou, who had already supplied my pressing ne- 
cessities. His name was Grolier, a surgeon in the hos- 
pital of the French guards at that place. My dejection 
terrified him; he approved of my resolution of instant 
flight, and assured me I had not a moment to lose. A 
clerk of the police had given me the address of the per- 
son who was directed by some of my relations to supply 
me with the funds I should require for my journey ; 
Grolier said it was useless to waste time in looking for 
him, and that he himself would furnish me with what- 
ever sum I required. He had already advanced me 








sterling. 





he gave me twelve and a half more, and I took leave of 
him, being his debtor in the amount of 900 francs. 

On the 10th of July, I had seen M. Amelot at Ver. 
sailles; on the 11th, I received the orders of M. Le Noir 
to set out immediately from Paris; and on the 12th, I 
embarked in the passage-boat for Auxerre. ‘Thus, with 
a heavy heart, I began to retrace my steps towards my 
native province, where nothing awaited me but misery 
and despair. ,1 could not enjoy the happiness of flying 
from my persecutors and escaping for ever from the 
scenes of my misfortunes; my soul was too deeply bur- 
dened to admit a single sensation of pleasure. On the 
15th, I was at St. Breci, forty-three leagues from Paris, 
on the road to Montagnac. [J saw a man arrive, who ac- 
costed me immediately, and, announcing himself as Des- 
marets, an exempt of the police from Paris, arrested me 








in the king’s name ! 

A thunderbolt would have overpowered me less. I 
thought I was in a dream, and my senses wandered ina 
kind of delirium. I recovered myself, however, and in- 
formed this man that he must have deceived himself; at 
the same time I showed him the order for my enlarge- 
ment from Charenton, which also indicated the piace of 
exile to which I was travelling. 1 desired to know of 
what crime I was accused: since | had received that or- 
der, I had done nothing, I had neither written nor spo- 





trenty-five louis, seven of which I had still remaining ; 


ment to retake me in Holland, and conduct me back to 
the Bastille, amounted to 217,000 livres; about £9,000 


ken a single word which could offend any one. He 
replied that most certainly he was not mistaken ; his 
orders were to follow me with all speed to Montagnac, 
in case he should not be able to overtake me on the road, 
and to bring me back to the Chatelet at Paris. Beyond 
this, he had no instructions. I had in my possession 
seventeen louis d’or in gold, and several crowns in silver; 
he demanded the whole of this, on pretence of keeping it 
for me, searched me to discover if [ were provided with 
arms, and affixed a seal to a packet of papers he found in 
my travelling bag, and in which it would have been very 
difficult to discover any thing that could bear testimony 
against me. He informed me that his instructions were 
to place me in irons, but that he wouid be quite satisfied 
if I would pledge my word not to attempt escape. I had 
scarcely strength to give the pledge he required. He 
placed me in a post-chaise, ané we resumed the read to 
Paris, where we arrived on the following day, the 16th 
of July 1777. He conducted me to the little Chatelet, 
where I was reccived in secret. ‘Three days after, the 
commissary Chenon the elder came to take charge of the 
packet containing my papers, which Desmarets had com- 
mitted to the jailer on my entering the prison. 

It will scarcely be believed that all I have hitherto de- 
scribed was nothing in comparison to what was now 
preparing for me. I thought I had suffered every 
imaginable evil, but there was one to which I was yet 
a stranger. It still remained for my enemies to over- 
whelm me with it, and to add this outrage to all they 
had previously inflicted on me—to confound me with the 
vilest criminals, and to force me into conjunction with 
them in their loathsome dens. I shudder still, when I 
pronounce the name of the Bicétre: it was there that I 
was conducted. On the 10th of August, I was removed 
from the little Chatelet; and after having paid for my 
subsistence, my lodging, and a number of fees incidental 
to the place, with my own money, they returned to me 
nine louis, out of the seventeen which the exempt Des- 
marets had found on my person. I was foreed to get 
into a hackney coach, and conveyed to that sink of in- 
famy, which I blush even to name. I had almost lost 
my senses, and was unable to move: my clothes were 
torn from my back, and I was stripped entirely naked ; 
I was then reclad in a shirt made of coarse packthread, 
an under-waistcoat without slceves, a coat and a pair of 
breeches of the coarsest woollen stuff, a pair of sabéts,* 
and a cap quite in keeping with these miserable equip- 
ments. { was then conducted by two soldiers, armed 
with bludgeons, to a dungeon, where 1 was supplied with 
a scanty portion of bread and water. 

During my former captivity, whenever IT was enabled 
to hold intercourse with the other prisoners, I generally 
found them honourable men, whose manners and educa- 
tion rendered their society agreeable ; but here, I was 
entirely surrounded by common ruffians; I was con- 
demned to endure their gross and disgusting language, 
to listen to their unprincipled projects ; in short, to inhale 
the very atmosphere of vice. The localities of the Bicétre 
are such, that the prisoners, although not in sight, can 
hear and converse with cach other. A number of little 
stalls, called cabanons, are constructed in several long 
galleries ; in each of these a prisoner is confined; he has 





* Wooden shoes, commonly worn by all the peasantry 
throughout France. 
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no table or chair, his furniture consists of a wretched 
truckle bed, and a wooden porringer which serves to hold 
his soup, and is often used on many other occasions. 
These galleries are about six fect in breadth; the doors 
of the stalls are exactly opposite to one another; in each 
there is a small wicket, through which the prisoners are 
supplicd with their daily allowance of bread and water. 
These wickets are all opened at the same hour; the pri- 
soners thrust out their heads; they sec each other, con- 
verse, dispute, quarrel, abuse, and swear reciprocally ; 
sometimes they even throw bottles or sabdts, and the tu- 
mult augments, until the sergeant of the guard, ass-sted 
by his vigorous satellites, drives them into theireespect- 
ive dens with lusty blows. 

These were the first scenes I witnessed in my new 
abode; they tore my heart, and I gave myself up to 
despair. Some of my neighbours, to console me, en- 
quired how many murders I had committed, and what 
sums of money I had stolen: I tried to convince them of 
their error, but in vain. ‘ You have not been sent here,” 
said one of them, “ for going to church: come, come, trust 
to me, you are in safe hands; I would knock any one’s 
brains out whom I thought a greater rogue than myself. 
Such as you see me, I have gone through twenty-cight 
criminal prosecutions ; my judges were well convinced of 
my guilt, bat what of that? I always contrived to bafile 
them; I beat them by my ingenuity: I have saved more 
than twenty of my colleagues from the gallows and the 
wheel; and, if you put yourself into my hands, I will un- 
dertake to carry you through.” 

The name of this honest gentleman was Chevalier; he 
was a native of St. Germain en Laye, and I believe he is 
still alive. Seven or eight others, among my nearest 
neighbours, were of exactly the same class, and addressed 
me with similar language. : 

I was now fifty-three years old, twenty-eight of which, 
the most valuable portion of my existence, I had passed 
in captivity. Such, then, was my present lot; but, to 
enable my readers to understand more clearly all its 
horrors, 1 must explain the discipline of the Bicétre. 
There were doubtless other prisoners in the place as re- 
spectable and as innocent as myself, but we were care- 
fully separated from each other. My eneinics had not 
forgotten that, to a gentleman, no punishment could be 
more severe than condemning him to the society of low 
and disgusting ruffians. In the Bicétre there are parti- 
cular ranges of buildings for the reception of lunatics, 
and others set apart for hospitals; with these I have no 
concern, and shall only describe those appropriated to 
the prisoners. The three principal compartments are oc- 
cupied entirely by them. The first is called La Force; the 
second, Saint Leger ; and the third, ort Mahon: the last 
was constructed by M. Le Noir. The name of this minister 
reminds me, that history furnishes us with several ex- 
amples of the tyrants who studied tortures, becoming the 
victims of their own inventions. Let us hope that this 
just retribution is not confined to the prst. 

The minister of Ahasucrus perished on the gibbet he 
had erected for Mordecai. Perillus died in the brazen 
bull he invented to please the tyrant Phalaris. ‘The fa- 
vourite of Anne Boleyn, Thomas Cromwell, while he was 
minister, issued a decree, by which all persons accused 
of high treason were deprived of the protection and as- 
sistance of the laws; he pleaded his attachment to his 
sovereign in excuse for this barbarous intolerance. When 
afterwards arraigned himself, he was judged and punished 
according to his own edict. The monster who invented 
the rack, was the first who died on it. Enguerrard de 
Marigny, ministcr of Philippe-le-Bel, was hanged on th: 
gallows he had prepared for Montfaucon. Samblangai, 
minister of Francis the First, repaired this very gallows, 
and was hanged on it himself Aubriot, minister of 
Charles the Fifth, built the Bastille, and was confined 
there. M. Le Noir could not boast the honour of build- 
ing the Bicétre; he only completed it and rendered the 
discipline more perfect! 

In addition to the buildings I have mentioned, there 
were still the infirmary, and two others called the new 
and the old, containing two hundred and forty of the lit- 
tle cabins or stalls I have already described: in these 
were confined robbers, and criminals escaped from: the 
gallies, who had been tried and acquitted for want of 
evidence, although the court was convinced of their guilt ; 
among these, also, were gamesters and swindlers, belong- 
ing to honourable families, disgraced by their libertinisin ; 
these latter were only admitted under lettres de cachet, 
and a regular salary was paid for them. The lowest rate 
was a hundred livres; the highest amounted to five hun- 
dred. The pensioners who paid the latter sum were ex- 
tremely well fed, much better, in fact, than the inmates 


one hnndred louis a year for each individual. The state 
prisoners (among which number | was included) were 
allowed a pound and a quarter of bread daily, with a pro- 
portionable quantity of muddy water. Sometimes even 
this wretched pittance was withheld from us. 

Such were the established regulations of the prison, 
superintended by M. Le Noir; but some humane dona- 
tions had furnished funds which might considerably have 
ameliorated the condition of the prisoners : our governors 
seconded the charitable wishes of the donors in the fol- 
lowing manner. They supplied us every day with some 
spoonsful of hot water, designated soup, in which we 
could steep our black bread; on Mondays, with an ounce 
of salt butter, which took the skin from our throats; on 


rotten cheese ; on the Friday and Saturday evenings, they 
varied it with some peas stewed with insects, and which 
might have easily been mistaken for a fricassee of bugs. 
On the Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, we were in- 
dulged with two ounces of hard stale meat, which we 
were obliged to swallow without attempting to chew, 
and which certainly had undergone the process proposed 
by M. de Rougemont’s cook at Vincennes.* Nothing 
bat the fear of absolute starvation could induce us to 
swallow such loathsome food. 

This house of correction, generally designated an hos- 
pital, was, at the time I speak of, ander the control cf a 
director named Tristan. His power was absolute, and 
his orders as rigidly obeyed as those of the grand seignor 
in his seraglio; he could pronounce any sentence, short 
of death itself. He was assisted by a privy council, 
called le bureau, the principal members of which were, 
the captain of the guard, the lieutenant, a sub-director, a 
comptroller, and two clerks: cither of these functionaries 
could commit a prisoner to a dungeon, but none of them 
could take him out again without the sanction of the go- 
vernor. They were allowed to inflict punishment, but 
the prerogative of mercy was confined to their superior. 

When a state prisoner is sent to the Bicétre, he is 
brought before the burcau, who assembled to receive him; 
he is stripped, and reclothed in the livery of the prison, 
as I have already described, and then conducted to his 
stall or dungeon, and Iecft there without fire or candle- 
light. Criminals under sentence are dressed in party- 
coloured habits of white and black, and confined in a de- 
tached portion of the building. 

Those who have money are allowed to purchase what- 
ever they require, but the officers of the establishment 
take care to exact heavy interest for this indulgence. A 
prisoner at the Bicétre is permitted to write;+ he can 
buy pens, ink, and paper, but the keepers are strictly for- 
bidden to take charge of any letters. Every morning, 
the lieutenant passes along the corridors, calling out, 
“ Good morning, gentlemen.” ‘These words are the sig- 
nal for the production of all the letters: those who have 
any, knock against their wickets; the lieutenant opens 
them, receives the letters, and a penny with each, with- 
out which fee he declines taking charge of them. The 
letters are then carried to the council and examined ; 
those which contain any remarks on the situation of the 
prisoner, or the system of the house, are suppressed. The 
answers pass through a similar ordeal, and are opened 





* This allusion requires an explanatory note, which is 
supplied by the the editor of these Memoirs, M. Thierry. 
“Since I had written the earlicr part of these pages, in 
which a savage remark of the cook at Vincennes is re- 
corded, one of the old turnkeys of M. de Rougemont’s 
establishment, called Bellart, still employed at Vincennes, 
and willing to be named, on hearing that I was on the 
point of publishing this work, called on me and furnished 
ime with much valuable information. This honest man, 
whose humanity I had heard commended by M. de La- 
tnde himsclf, spoke with the most expressive indignatiou 
of the horde of miscreants who had served under M. dc 
Rougemont. The name of M. Le Noir was particularly 
odious to him. It was to this Bellart, that the cook al- 
ready mentioned, called St. Martin, observed, ‘Uf I thought 


the Wednesdays, they treated us to the same quantity of 


and read in the same manner. There could be little hope 
of obtaining justice through such a channel; neverthe- 
less, I determined to make the attempt. I flattered my- 
self that M. de Saint Vigor would emancipate me from 
the Bicétre, as he had done from Charenton; I had 
no doubt of his friendly interference, and I was most 
anxious to ascertain on what pretext my enemies had 
grounded their last act of persecution. 

I wished to write to Grolier, and to enclose a letter for 
M. de Saint Vigor, but I was totally at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. I was obliged to have recourse to the accomplished 
Chevalier, who had offered me his services ; he undertook 
the matter at once, and I entrusted to him my packet and 
the money he required for the messenger, who was, in 
fact, one of our keepers with whom he was on very inti- 
mate terms. I soon received an answer from Grolier; 
he had delivered my letter into the hands of M. de Saint 
Vigor, who expressed the greatest indignation at the 
conduct of the minister, and promised to undertake my 
cause. I know not whom he applied to, but when Gro- 
lier waited on him a second time, to know the result, he 
told him I was an extravagant madman, for whom it was 
not judicious to interfere too earnestly. This charge of 
lunacy was a mere repetition of the continual answer of 
my enemics to all remonstrances in my favour. Saint 
Vigor and Grolier suffered themselves to be imposed on, 
and I saw it was useless to expect any further exertion 
from their too easy credulity. 

I next applied to one of my former companions at 
Charenton, who had been set at liberty nearly at the same 
period with myself, and with whom I had passed the 
greater part of my time during the bricf sojourn at Paris 
which ruccecded my enlargement. Through him I 
learned the last calumny invented against me by my 
relentless persecutors. ‘They accused me of having 
broken into the house of a lady of rank, and of having, 
by menaces, terrified her into the surrender of a consi- 
derable sum of money! The shock of this intelligence 
completely overpowered me. | had endured the pangs of 
hunger, the inclemency of the seasons, and the agony of 
protracted disease; I had survived every physical priva- 
tion, but the stigma of infamy was a trial beyond my pa- 
tience. ‘The world believed me the wretch I was de- 
scribed, but I still clung to the idea that my own family, 
at least, would reject with indignation the foul charge, 
and assist me to make clear my innocence. Delusive 
expectation! ‘They listened to this new imposture ; my 
own relations took part with my enemies, and renounced 
the ties of blood. My courage gave way at last, my 
hopes vanished, and for a long time | was almost insen- 
sible of existence. 

It is surely superfluous to deny this idle invention, to 
produce proofs of my innocence, or to call on my ene- 
mies to substantiate their horrible calumny. The facts 
speak for themselves. If I had been guilty, would they 
not at once have inflicted on me the just sentence of a 
criminal? My detention was their object, and they 
were unusually solicitous to justify their conduct. [ 
was allowed to remain at the Bicétre, and that circum- 
stance alone proves that I was innocent. 

Bewildered by my agonising reflections, I determined 
to write once more to M. de Sartine: I could not endure, 
even in his eyes, to be looked upon as a robber. Through 
the intervention of Chevalier, | forwarded my letter. I 
told the minister that I wa’ aware of the crime imputed 
to me; I protested my innocence, and demanded to be 
confronted with my accusers; | urgently entreated to be 
brought to trial, and punished if | was found guilty; but, 
if my innocence was made manifest, | implored him to 
restore me to honour, to my own esteem, and to the good 
opinion of the public. There can be no doubt that this 
letter was delivered to him: if any had existed in my 
mind, the consequences would have removed it. Some 
days after it was written and despatched, the lieutenant 
of the prison came to my cell, attended by several guards, 
bearing flambeaux and cudgels: they instituted a general 
search, and carried away my little stock of pens, ink, and 
paper, and the copy I had retained of my memorial, as I 
was in the habit of doing when I addressed the ministers, 








there was a single drop of juice in the meat of the prison- 
ers, T would trample it under my feet to squeeze it out. 
Bellart was perfectly acquainted with all the details of the 
imprisonment of M. de Latude at Vincennes; in every 
respect, his account agreed with that of my unhappy 
client. I read over to him what I had written, that he 
might correct me if I had exaggerated. His only remark 
was, that I had depicted too feebly the scenes I de- 
scribed.” —Tinerry. 

+ There were exceptions to this rule, among which I 
was of course included. The most positive orders had 
been issued, not to sell me the materials for writing, nor 


I wished to retain sume papers, not at all relative to my 
present situation, but mercly containing general notes on 
my early studies; the guards threatened me with de ath, if 
I offered the slightest opposition. 

Such was the mode of treatment adopted towards all 
the prisoners, without distinction; it mattered not 
whether they were submissive or mutinous, innocent or 
guilty, honest or infamous ; all were confounded together, 
and all were exposed to the same disgraceful chastise- 
ment. ‘The following case came under my own observa- 
tion. There was an individual named Perrault confined 








of the Bastille and Vincennes, who cost the king at least 


to receive my letters if I should be able to compose them. 


at the Bicétre, through the solicitations of his wife and 
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relatives. He had children, and contrived to write to 
them. He was brought before the council, and forbidden 
to write any more letters; his passion got the better of 
him, and he loudly exclaimed against their injustice; 
they threatened to confine him in a dungeon, and a 
guard approached to execute their orders. “ At least,” 
exclaimed he, “J will not go there innocent!” In his 
madness he seized a kuni‘e which lay near him, sprang on 
the guard, and slightly wounded him. He was instantly 
seized, beaten with sticks, and dragged to a subterranean 
cell. He was loaded with irons, and ina short time after 
was found dead. On stripping him, it was discovered 
that his legs, his thighs, and one of his sides, were de- 
voured by lice. experienced too soon, in my own per- 
son, the horrors of this dreadful punishment. 

Let me quote another case of a similar nature, in which 
M. de Sartine himself was concerned. An individual 
named Isidore Meunier, the son of a baker at Paris, had 
lived as a servant in the house of M. Le Negre, deputy of 
the criminal courts; there he frequently saw M. de Sar- 
line, who, at that time an humble parasite in the com- 
mencement of his careeer, was often invited to dinner. 
Meinier was afterwards confined in the Chatelet, by which 
period, M. de Sartine, advanced to the post of criminal 
deputy, interrogated him as his judge, and assumed the 
haughty barbarity of manner so common to those who 
are predetermined to fix guilt on all who are brought be- 
fore them. Medtnier, irritated at his conduct, and re- 
garding him as a man whom he had formerly despised, 
had the imprudence to taunt the judge with some humi- 
liating allusions to his early life; M. de Sartine, giving 
way to his fury, seized and threw into the fire a portfolio 
belonging to Meiinier, which contained every document 
relative to his innocence, and which would have enabled 
him to confound his accsuers. ‘The unfortunate man en- 
deavoured to rescue his papers from the flames, and in 


the attempt burnt both his hands in a frightful manner.! 


Despair and pain drove him mad; he snatched a flaming 
brand from the fire, and hurled it with an ill-directed aim 
at the head of the magistrate, who escaped the blow. 
There can be no doubt he was to blame, and merited 
punishment. M. de Sartine committed him to the Bicé- 
tre, and issued the most peremptory orders that he should 
be confined in a cell, loaded with irons, and in fact for- 
gotten. For seventeen years he had groaned in this dis- 
mal captivity, when M. Albert, who lad succeeded to the 
post of lieutenant of police, in one of his official visits, 
found the wretched victim in his dungeon, bowed down 
under the weight of massive chains, his matted beard 
covering his breast, his nails long and bent like talons; 
his body scantily covered with filthy, rotten rags, and 
devoured by vermin. M. Albert immediately ordered 
him to be removed to a chamber and supplied with ne- 
cessaries, until his case could be enquired into. ‘ M. de 
Sartine has expressly forbidden this,” said the Governor 
Tristan. “It is my will,” replicd M. Albert—* dispute 
my orders at your peril.” 1 shall make no reflections on 
this incident; but, if Metinier merited punishment, ought 
M. de Sartine to have escaped? 

It was formerly the custom for the lieutenants of police 
to make four annual visits to the Bicétre. On these oc- 
casions it was their duty to inspect the corridors and 
cells; each prisoner was allowed to plead his cause, and 
those against whom there was no proof, or who had suf: 
fered an imprisonment sufficiently long to expiate their 
offences, were sect at liberty. At that time it was con- 
sidered a most unusual event for any individual to be con- 
fined for five or six years. M. de Sartine was the first 
who gave up the custom of visiting the corriders and 
listening to the complaints of the prisoners; his compas- 
sionate soul could not endure the spectacle of their mi- 
sery. He also diminished the number ¢~ arnual visits, 
which he reduced to two. M. Le Noir, wis worthy dis- 
ciple and successor, went a step beyond him, and only 
visited the Bicétre once in every year. On each of these 
occasions, many prisoners were liberated, but by reducing 
the number of annual visits ffm four to two, and finally 
to one, the unfortunate prisoners were detained in capti- 
vity three, six, and nine months, beyond their allotted 
time. But of what consequence was a. sort addition to 
the sufferings of those who had already undergone so 
much? One of these magistrates employed the hours he 
saved from justice in the offices of rcligion ; the other de- 
dicated them to pleasure: the first was a hypocrite, the 
second a libertine. The chief evil resulting from their 


neglect of these necessary duties was, that it threw an 
additional power into the hands of the governors of the 
establishment, and rendered their system of discipline 
more arbitrary and cruel. The sensibility of my readers 
must be almost exhausied by the uninterrupted series of 
misery I have been compelled to lay before them, but I 








have still another appalling scene to describe, and I en- 
treat them to accompany me through its details. 

The pitiless barbarity with which all the prisoners 
were indiscriminately treated, may supply an idea, al- 
though an inadequate one, of the general despotism prac- 
tised through every department at the Bicétre. We 
were continually searched, and robbed of every article 
which had either escaped the former inspections, or had 
been obtained in the interval. Our papers were seized ; 
those which might be of use to us were destroyed, and 
any that could be turned to our prejudice were as care- 
fully preserved; on the slightest murmur, or remon- 
strance, we were assailed with blows and placed in irons. 
In one word, justice and humanity were banished from 
within the walis. It is true, the majority of the prisoners 
confined there were either convicted felons, or abandoned 
libertines, but even these were entitled to justice ; and, 
above all, why should they, the very refuse of society, 
be confounded with men of honourable eharacter and 
conduct, who suffered from the malice of a powerful 
enemy, or the caprice of a vindictive woman ? 

I had contrived to retain in my possession a very hand- 
some pocket knife with a mother-of-pearl handle, inlaid 
with gold; I was anxious to preserve this little article, 
which of itself was worth something considerable, but 
one of the sentries stole it, and another stripped me of a 
possession, in which, though less intrinsically valuable, I 
had acquired a very legitimate property. Many years 
before, I had been confined in a cell at the Bastille 
for forty months, with chains on my hands and feet; 
when I was taken out, my beard exceeded a foot in 
length, and, after being shaved, I preserved the hair as a 
precious relic. At Bicétre, I was devoured by swarms of 
fleas, and my sole employment consisted in killing and 
preseiving them. I had collected enough to weigh an 
ounce, and the quantity, it may easily be conceived, was 
enormons. ‘The soldier who found the packet in which 
these interesting memorials were contained, disregarded 
my entreaties and robbed me of the treasure. It was 
concluded, and justly, that one day or other I intended 
to exhibit these evidences of my misfortunes in the face 
of the judges and the public, who are to decide between 
me and the tyrants who oppressed me. 

On my first arrival at the Bicétre, they had reterned 
to me nine louis, being the exact balance of what I had 
received from Grolier, afler deducting my alleged ex- 
penses at Chatelet for fourteen days. I had employed 
this money in paying for the letters I have alluded to, 
and also in buying occasionally some white bread and 
fruit ; but my stock was soon exhausted. ‘The exclusive 
privilege of supplying the prisoners with whatever they 
required, and could afford to pay for, had been purchased 
from the governors by a woman called La Voiron. The 
obvious consequence of this monopoly was, that we paid 
at least double for every article: and this was not the 
only exaction we were compelled to submit to. The 
contractor never came in person to vend her commodities, 
but served them out to the keepers, who, receiving only 
a halfpenny a day and bad food, as their entire emolu- 
ment, considered whatever they could exact from the 
prisoners in the light of lawful plunder. They easily 
persuaded themselves that this robbery was just and fair, 
being themselves defrauded by their own employers. 

J assisted also some of my neighbours, who were des- 
titute of every thing ; they were perpetually appealing to 
my charity, and those who know me will not be surpris- 
ed that I often yielded to their entreaties. At the end of 
seven months my resources were exhausted, and I re- 
mained without a farthing. I was then reduced to the 
diet of the establishment, the filth of which was more 
disgusting even than the quality of the food. On this 
point, from my infancy, I had been extremely sensitive ; 
it was a peculiarity so strong, that what I suffered must 
be estimated in proportion to it. 

Each of the keepers who waited on us had to attend 
to fifty prisoners, and his pay, as | have already men- 
tioned, amounted to a halfpenny a day. Such situations 
could only be filled by ragged beggars, the greater part 
of whom, being branded criminals, were themselves rot- 
ting in the filth of this lazar-house, the signs of which 
we discerned too plainly in the bread we were obliged to 
take from their hands, and the water with which they 
supplied us. We should have been fortunate, even if this 
had been the extent of our miseries; but our keepers 
were lame and one-eyed, and frequently dropped the ket- 
tle containing our provisions as they ascended the stairs : 
on these occasions, they gathered up the bouillé, the peas, 
or other vegetables, with the sane implements they em- 
ployed to remove the dirt. 

We were allowed a pound and a quarter of bread daily, 
and on alternate days, two ounces of hard dry meat, with 








an ounce of butter or cheese. This was insufficient for 
a man whose appetite was so good as mine. I was re. 
duced to petition for the hard crusts which the keepers 
sometimes found as they swept the galleries, covered 
with dust, and which, in the extremity of hunger, [ 
scarcely allowed mysclf time to cleanse. I considered 
myself fortunate when I could prevail on the sweepers to 
give me even this revolting aliment. There was abun. 
dance of it to be found; for many of the prisoners had 
money and purchased white bread, the fragments of 
which they flung into the galleries. The contractor, La 
Voiron, who supplied the establishment, collected these 
remnanjs to feed her pigs; I sometimes disputed with 
them the possession, but I did not always obtain the pre- 
ference. ‘There are living witnesses of the facts I have 
stated, who can corroborate their authenticity if called 
upon. 

My dungeon was a cell of eight feet square, which all 
the rats in the neighbourhood appeared, by common 
consent, to make their place of nightly rendezvous. I 
have had fifty at a time under my coverlet; to sleep was 
impossible, and they entirely destroyed my repose. 

One day I was fortunate enough to satisfy my hunger, 
and even retained a small piece of bread, which I des. 
tined for the next day’s meal. I had tied it up in my 
handkerchief, and concealed it in my pocket. ‘The ac. 
cursed rats devoured both handkerchief and pocket, to 
rob me of my precious provision. One of the greatest 
privations I suffered was the absence of snuff. ‘Those 
who are in the habit of taking it will easily comprehend 
how distressing it is to be without this consolation. I 
had no resource, but sometimes to accept a pinch from 
the filthy keepers; but I was obliged to indulge myself 
very sparingly, or my stock would soon have been ex. 
hausted; I therefore retained it in my box, and contented 
myself with the odour: I had only the means of gratify. 
ing a single sense, and even that one I was compelled to 
deceive. 

Setting aside the fleas, the rats, M. de Sartine, and M. 
Le Noir, I had still other enemies to struggle with, of 
which the cold and damp were the most formidable. In 
rainy weather, and in winter during the thaws, the water 
streamed down the sides of my dungeon, and I became a 
martyr to rheumatism. ‘The pain I suffered completely 
deprived me of the use of my limbs, and I remained for 
whole weeks without moving from my pallet ; the keeper, 
during this time, gave me no soup, for I was unable to 
approach the wicket; he flung my allowance of bread to 
me, and I was left alone a prey to my bodily and mental 
agonies. 

My sufferings increased as the cold weather set in. 
The window of my cell, defended by a strong iron grat- 
ing, looked out on the corridor, in the wall of which was 
an aperture about ten feet high, exactly opposite. ‘This 
opening was also protected by iron bars, and through it 
I received the scanty portion of air and light I was al- 
lowed to enjoy; but the wind, the rain, and the snow, 
penetrated in the same manner, and I had nothing to 
protect me from their effects. I was without fire or 
candle-light; my clothes consisted of an old cap, an un- 
der-waistcoat without sleeves, and a coat, all of eoarse 
woollen cloth; a pair of sabéts, and stockings full of 
holes, which scarcely reached to the calf of my leg. The 
frost was as severe within my cell as in the open air; 
and, throughout the winter, I was compelled to break 
the ice in my water bucket with my sab6t, and dissolve 
it in my mouth to slake my thirst. To diminish the ex- 
cessive cold, which during one of the winters was intense 
beyond precedent, [ had no resource but to close up my 
window, which proved the worst alternative of the two. 
The mephitic odours which exhaled from the gutters 
and sewers that completely enveloped my dungeon, al- 
most suffocated me; this infected air, having no escape, 
condensed, and violently affected my eyes, my mouth, 
and my lungs. During thirty-eight months I remained 
in this deplorable situation, a prey to hunger, cold, damp, 
and rheumatism, and given up to the most cruel despair, 
unenlivened by a ray of hope. Hitherto I had borne all 
this with a constancy almost superhuman, but I suc- 
cumbed at last. I was now attacked by scurvy; the 
symptoms displayed themselvés in a gencral lassitude, 
and unintermitting pain in ali my limbs, which rendered 
it equally intolerable to sit up or lie down. In less than 
ten days my legs and thighs swelled to a frightful extent; 
the lower part of my body became black, my gums 1n- 
flamed, my teeth loosened, and I was no longer capable 
of chewing my bread. For some time I had been unable 
to drag myself to my wicket, to receive my proportion 
of soup; for three entire days I had taken no sustenance 
whatever ; I was stretched on my pallet of straw, without 
strength, incapable of motion, and almost senscless ; I 
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